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PART  ONE 

Japan's  Aims  and  Acts  in  the      East— How 
She  Threatens  the  Cause  of  Justice,  the 
Int^ests  of  the  United  States  and 
tiie  Pteace  of  the  WorkL 


In  Eight  Articles 


A  dupBcale  of  tfahfaooUctwIU  bemt  to 

any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamp*. 
Add»*t  The  Bee,  Sacramento,  C»Ut 


AN  EXPLANATION 
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Th«M  articles  on  tbe  Far  East  sit- 
uation were  written  ImmedUtely  on 

return  to  Calif ornia after  tlir««inontlW 
absence  and  puWlehod  In  the  Saera- 
mento  Bee  between  the  5th  and  18tn 
of  April.  1919.  The  entire  time,  aside 
from  that  portion  consumed  In  sea 
tmvel  and  a  few  daya  each  in  Ma- 
nlla  and  Korea,  was  spent  In  China 
and  Japan,  alehtseeing  belnff  neaflocted 
at  ali  tim es  when  I nf ormatlon  of 
valve  could  be  secured. 

^y^n*,  as  a  Callfomlan  and  news- 
paperman. I  was  familtar  with  the 
local  phases  of  Asiatic  Immigration, 
I  had  made  no  study  of  the  Far  Bast 
problem  and  had  not  even  read  the 
books  of  Thomas  F.  Millard.  The 
study  made  on  the  ground  was.  there- 
fore, somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
original  investigation,  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  that  at- 
tend such  character  of  investigation. 

ZUceptional  opportunities  for  se- 
curing reliable  and  confidential  in- 
formation offered  themselves,  how- 
ever, in  meeting  prominent  officials, 
business  representatives  and  news- 
paper men — Chinese,  Japanese,  Eng- 
lish and  American — most  of  them  long 
resident  in  the  Far  East  and  intimate- 
ly familiar  with  conditions  there. 
These  men  representdd  not  on«r  but 
all  sides  of  the  vexed  problem. 

It  is  believed  that  the  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  articles,  while  neces- 
sarily deficient  in  detail  and  artistic 
'  niceties,  is  substantiaUy  true  in  con- 
ception, outline  and  eolor.  Read  in 
the  light  of  subseQuent  events,  the 
articles  present  an  added  Interest,' 
and  have  been  reprinted  in  this  form 
In  rM^onse  to  request. 

Ovr  Aiiaet  !■  China* 

Article  III  explains  the  wonderful 
commercial  asset  which  the  United 
States  possessed  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  in  the  good-will  of  China. 
How  much  of  that  asset  remains  to- 
day since  the  Paris  conference  en- 
dorsed Japan's  claims  on  the  Shan- 
tung Peninsula,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  My.  Letters  from  China  politely 
ssenas  ns  on  the  theory  that  President 
Wift»oa»  vlOte  QftwUliBg  to  ooaasnt  to 
lafWiUftig  talw      €bkmt  wmm  mi« 


pelled  by  the  strength  of  the  comn^ 
nation  against  him.     It  Is  probable 
that  the  real  judgment  of  China  is  to 
the  effect  that  while  we  refused  to 
despoil    China    ourselTes   we  have 
placed,  through  President  Wilson's  ac- 
tion, our  official  seal  of  approval  on 
her  spoliation  by  Japan.     It  is  true 
President   Wilson's   action   has  bren 
repudiated  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  reser- 
vation as  to  Shantung.   H  this  reser- 
vation shall  stand  as  the  final  action 
of  the  Nation  we  will  have  retrieved, 
in  ftmaii  r;.ri  only,  the  grave  injustice 
i  we  have  done  China. 

AstonlsUng  Propaganda. 

Various    methods    of  propaganda, 
followed  by  Japan  in  securing  her  ob- 
jects in  .the  Far  Elast  and  concealing 
them  from  the  worlds  are  referred  to 
in  the  articles.   The  most  rwnarkable 
piece  of  propaganda  work  done  by  her 
has   been    exposed    since    they  were 
written.    It  Is  referred  to  here  be- 
cause It  offers  striking  corroboration 
I  of  statemenU  made  in  t|iem.  Refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Sidnev  L.  Gulick.  who.  during  five 
years'  stay  in  the  United  States,  has  | 
essaved   to  convert  us   to  his  "New 
Oriental  policy"  of  admitting  Asiatics 
to  this  country  as  immigrants  and 
citisens  on  the  same  plane  as  £uro- 
peans:    who    secured    the  endorse- 
ment and  financial  assistance  In  this 
campaign  of  a  powerful  church  feder- 
ation representing  100.000  churches; 
who  has  embodied  his  plan  in  a  "re- 
stricted Immigration"  bill,  and»  with 
the  names  of  one  thouitand  prominent 
American  citisens  as  sponsors  there- 
for, presented  the  bill  to  Congress. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  bill  the 
Japanese  population  in  the  United 
States  would  reach  over  100.000,000 
in  160  years,  long  before  which  time 
the  country  would  have  become  a  Jap- 
anese province.  The  thousand  good 
Americans  whose  names  are  used  In 
connection  with  this  work  of  the 
League  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation  did  not  know  that  the 
bill  was  "loaded."  The  scheme,  was 
fully  exposed  in  a  series  of  articles  In 
the  Sacramento  Bee  published  in  June 
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hnd' reproduced  in  the  second  part  of 
this  booklet. 

Trans  ■iTaf life  News  Service. 

In  Artltde  IV  attention  is  called  to 
the  manner  in  wbleh  Japan  oontrola 

the  Incoming  and  outgoing  news  of 
Japan;  how  she  Is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish similar  results  in  China,  and 
the  grave  menace  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  which  would  attend  the  suc- 
cess of  her  efforts  In  this  direction. 

Followiner  publication  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  April.  1919,  the  writer  urged 
upon  the  Departments  in  Washington, 
and  subsequently,  in  September  and 
October,  upon  the  two  sub-coinrmnees 
of  Congress  having  charge  of  radio 
legislation,  the  utilisation  of  the  navy 
radio  facilities  on  the  Pacific  for  news 
transmission  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
Far  Kast  in  close  touch  with  us,  and 
thus  prevent  misunderstandings,  de- 
feat vinous  propaganda^  and  avert 
^^ar. 

With  the  cessation  of  war  activities 
the  news  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  had  to  cease,  and 

the  Far  East.  including  our  own 
I  hilippinos,  would  become  again  de- 
pendent upon  unsympathetic  and  un- 
friendly, or  inimical,  news  agencies 
for  Its  daily  Information  as  to  the 
United  States,  our  sentimenU  and 
actions. 

Interchan»?p  of  news  across  the  Pa- 
cific by  American  news  agencies  or 
newspapers  under  existinM:  conditions 
was  impracticable.  The  single  Ameri- 
can cable  when  operating  was  so  con- 
gested that  ten  to  fifteen  days  was  re- 
quired for  transmission  of  a  message, 
:  while  the  rates,  either  by  cable  OT  by 
radio,  were  prohibitive. 

It  was  urged  therefore  that  the 
navy  be  authorised  to  transmit  news 
messages  across  the  Pacific  at  a  word 
rate  so  low— a  maximum  of  S  cents 
per  word  was  suggested — ^that  Ameri- 
can news  associations  would  be  en- 
couraged to  inaugurate  a  reliable  and 
adequate  daily  trans-Pacific  news 
service,  self-supporting  and  free  from 
Qovemment  control  or  censorship. 

The  sub -committees  were  sympa- 
1  thetic.  and  bills  looking  to  the  tem- 
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porary  authorization  urged,  v  ' 
permanent  solution   of  the  problei. 
were  Introduced  in  both  houses.  Prob 
ably  encouraged  thereby  Vice  Admir- 
al W  H.  Bullard,  director  of  Com- 
muninationy  of  the  Navy,  issuedan or- 
der effective  December  20,  1919.  un- 
der which  news  messaces  would  be 
received  at  San  Francisco  for  trans- 
mission to  Manila  by  naval  radio  at 
6  cents  per  word. 

As  an  Immediate  result  steps  are 
new  in  progress  under  which  the 
Manila  newspapers  will  receive  every 
day  a  very  full  report  of  world  s  news 
from  San  Francisco.  If  Consreas  shall 
approve  the  principle  Involved  in  Ad- 
miral Bullard's  order,  a  similar  report 
will  go  to  China,  and  eventually  to 
Japan:  and  there  will  be  sent  back  to 
us  daily  a  report  covering  evcni.^  and 
sentiments  In  the  Far  East. 

■With  a  plan  of  this  character  suc- 
cessfully operating  on  the  Pacific,  the 
same  plan  will  be  tried  elsewhere;  and 
in  time  the  pcop'cs  of  the  earth  ma> 
find,  throuf:h  'Iniiv  inlfrchan^*  of  re-, 
liable  news  reports    in  indt-pendent 
hands,  free  from  Government  su-ues- 
Uon  or  censorship,  a  safeguard  against 
secret  dipiom:-c.v  and  the  ambitions  of 
rulers  for  which  the  common- people 
mual  aiway.-.  pay. 

Chinese  Awakening. 
Since  the  atUdes  were  published^ 
patriotic  Chinese  mobs  have  treated 
severely  the  persons  and  the  property 
of  three  of  the  five  traitorous  Chinese 
officials   named    in    Article   V.  The 
boycott  against  Japan  and  Japanese 
goods  Inaugurated  by  China  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  has  grown  in 
strength  and  determination,  and 
not  been  affected  apparently,  so  fftr^ 
as  the  Chinese  people  are  concerned, 
by  Japan's  threat  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  It  might  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  force  to  stop  It.  Thai 
boycott  has  been  extended  to  our  three 
Pacific    Coast  States — more  particu- 
larly California— where  the  resident 
Chinese  have  declined  to  do  business 
in  ^y  way  with  the  Japanese. 

Korea's  PUght. 
The  estimate  of  the  Korean  situa- 
tion. In  a  special  article  made  before 
reliable  informatiOB    oovM    be  M- 
a9N«  as  to  twwpiarfyt  mmmum 


adopted  by  the  Japanese,  has  been 

fully  confiriiied  by  news  since  given 

to  the  world.  I  have  myself  received 
a  mass  of  testimony  and  a  larKc  num- 
ber of  photographs  beariner  witness  to 
the  terrible  atrociUes  committed  upon 
the  persons  of  the  defenseless  Koreans 
— men.  women  and  children — appar- 
ently with  the  same  object  which  the 
Cermans  had  in  cnmmittinij  atrocities 
in  Belgium,  to  subordinate  by  terror  a 
subject  people. 

The  ropy  of  the  Korean  manifesto 
or  declaration  of  independence, 
brought  out  l  i  <>n\  Seoni  :«  Martii 
«th  In  my  money  belt,  is  the  daddy 
of  all  the  copies  which  have  since  been 


given  to  the  world,  and  now  rests  In 
fhe  archives  of  the  I're.ulent  of  the 
Provisional      Korean      UepubUr— Di 
Syngman  Rhee.  at  Washinvinn. 

ThT  story  of  the  ^WUppine 
pendence  intrigue,  as  told  »« 
article,  has  since  found  confirmation 
in  the  records  of  Congressional  Com- 
mittees and  committeemen  at  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  requesU  were  made 
i  in  1916  by  cable  and  letter  that  Inde- 
'  pendence  be  not  granted  to  the  IriandB 
unless  the  United  States  ^ouW  gW- 
antee  that  tod^ndence  asalnst  the 
world.  ^  ^  HflCUATCHT. 

gajcramento.  January  15,  IMO*  _ 


ARTICLE^  1. 

Japan's  Problems  and  How  She  Attempts  To 

Solve  Them 

Bar  aavenmwirt  and  Hsr  Jbthodg  Copied  After  Germany-. 
Boom  Eemired  for  Her  Qnmiag  Popolation-The  Character 
or  Her  People-How  Her  Inteiitioiie  Have  Been  Concealed. 


The  man  who.  In  a  strange  land, 
finds  more  interest  in  observing  the 
ouatoms  of  the  people  and  invest  - 
gating  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions than  In  ordinary  sightseeing 
cannot  fail  to  conceive  admlraUon 
for  the  Japanese  people  after  even  a 
short  stay  in  Japan. 

He  finds  them  possessed  of  a  num- 
ber  of  •dmirable  traits  which  misrht 
well  be  emolated  in  America,  and 
which  win  account  in  part  for  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  Jap- 
anese Nation  in  two  generations  In 
modeling  herself  on  the  lines  of 
[Western  clvUUatlon  and  talcing  posl- 
itlon  as  one  of  the  world  powers. 

The  people  are  industrious  anu 
thrifty  to  the  last  degree.  They  are 
disciplined  from  childhood,  and  have 
'  inbred  in  them  a  deference  for 
superiors,  a  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority, which  never  leaves  them. 
There  are  no  trattps  mod  ao  Tldona 
idle. 

Bvcry  GfclM  Gees  f  es^ssl 

Their  percentage  of  literacy  is  100 
ari^tsr  tfcf^  that  ot  the  United 


States,  whieh  prides  herself  on  pub- 
lic schools,  and  newspapers,  aril! 
general  Intelligence.  The  coolie  who 
draws  your  rickshaw,  or  who  labors 
at  the  docks,  can  read  and  write 
his  language — and  his  language  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  on  earth 
to  learn.  And  the  Japanese  news- 
papers have  large  drcolations. 

The  Japanese  are  amblUott^ 
trained  to  utilise  each  moment,  and 
easer  to  improve  themselves. 

A  Com  tee—  Feeple. 
I  Thev  are  courteous.  The  stranger 
traveling  in  Japan  and  vnnsed  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  and  un- 
familiar with  the  language  will  al- 
ways find  some  Japanese,  not  of 
ttie  otfiaal  class,  who  speaks 
enousta  SngUsh.  who  will  put  him- 
self out  to  nerve  the  "^"f^-  J? 
Kyoto,  the  anelent  capital,  fliw- 
oughly  Japanese  and  not  spoiled.  M 
■re  the  ports,  by  contact  with  West- 
ern civilisation,  we  had  a  card  or 
Introduction  by  means  of  which  we 
hoped  to  see  the  Interior  of  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  JapaaeM.  The 
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iRdy  of  th#  ll«ttM  reOftlT** 
mrickJhiw  «oolU,  Wtth  the  card  in 

tats  hand,  actms  as  'J^'f*"^" 
and  interpreter.  And  he  did  It  with 
flU  the  confidence  and  readiness  oi 
%  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  the 
■trtet  obwTTWioe  of  bows  aj*  <^"";^ 
pliments  called  for  by 
etiquette,  and,  what         JBMt  wr- 

prising  to  us,  wtth  a  aaturml  «r»oe 
of  manner. 

M#CcM  After  OmMM. 

It  13  true  that  In  a  r*""** 
in  Korea  Mrs.  McClatchy  had  to  re- 
oueat   a   Japanese   Sergeant   to  re- 
hi.  stocklnsed  feet  from  the 
seat  opposite  m  that  Bba  mi«ht  sit 
down.  >at  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
agllnst  this,  that  In 
officers  before  the  war  would  shw 
ladles   off    the   narrow  aidewaiKS— 
and     the    Japanese    have  modeled 
themselTee  In  many  ways  after  tne 
SJrmiSa.  and  emaU  officials  are  in- 
clined to  be  "«-i?P«rtant  M>d  ar- 
bitrary.    The  high-claw 
are    commencing    to  J^"'";^* 

and  more,  ta»W«W»^^t  ^^IS^S 
towards  woman  which  they  find  In 

Americans.  ^  k« 

The  Japanei»  Impressed  me  aa  be- 
ing  generally  superior  In  V^J^^ 
fitness  to  other  people* 
perhaps,   to   their   outdoor  »»J 
FkIiW  .imnle  food,  but  above  all  to 
ph*^clftJilnTng' which  is  compul. 
sorT  m  all  schools.     In  two  weeks 
,    Japan,  clrcutatlng  freely  among 
Th*.  crowds  I  saw  only  two  spinoie- 

nanked  children^  B^-«g* 
alike    seemed   sturdUy  hOUt^  h^Py 
i  and  healthy. 

The  G«naa»y  •«  ,  _ 

But.  the  same  nian  who  freely  ad- 
these  qualities  in  the  Japanese 
«iS^t  trave?  through  other  portion- 
!S  tH.  Far  East,  and  particularly 
Kore^  £Schuria  and  China,  w  th 
fppo^tunTtles  for  obseryation  and  In- 
SL^igation.  without  r^alijmg  tha^ 
Jsnan  is  Germany  of  ASlfc  Wiin 

2^^^bUlon  somewhat  rtmOar  to  that 
model,  but  limited  possibly  to 
Fa?ttrn  SSa,  Instead  of  the  world, 
while  her  methoda^ara  Jaat  a.  raieat- 

lABs  and  unscmpwloua,   

The  great  war  gave        "  J?*^- 
tunlty  of  which  she  took 
SStoB*  »nd  the  armlatlc.  ew-  to 


^''^  ^"t  ^eS^«  "Ul^  ~t  i..'"eat.n. 
?ult  In  Europe  that  It  "a.  forc«4  to 

is  ^<'^^^\\^J^^^imy  that  those 
Slrn^  wm\i5:  f^e  matilall,  modi- 
Qed. 

A  Public  Dn«y  to  TeU  Facta. 

The  united  States  P'^V'Sf ftLt." 
.ntiUod  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ttct». 
I^d  h«  Who  has  acquired  thorn  owes 
i  nubUc^uty  to  make  them  known. 
'  C  three  Pacific  Coaat  States  hav-  , 

rala„^^'.  -r  s\r;' unSw^^  2 
-«i«^"trT.r.°"th:m. 

I'h^lr'on./  so'Si^*  «'^«»*«"-t"»°.^"e 
o  his  time  having  been  "«*  Me 
.klllfuUy  provided  throttgrh  Japaowio 
Srooiiwaa.  which  convey  Innocuous  , 
^"'^lUles"  and  friendly  ^^^j^ 
Slculated  to  eiicottt«B«  iBnowBO. 
and  to  lull  auaplclon. 

These  sources  comiMPlBO 
professional  Japanese  P^P^g^^JS 

lit  "sWllfony  used  to  deceive  by 
Te    Canesi   but   also  Americans 

of  national  Pro»£nEZS^^^ 
wittingly  penalttad  theBwawaa  to 

used. 

How  propaganda  to  SpveM*  \ 

There  are  men  like  Gary,  the  steel 
ma^^who  wi^  hi.  wife.  ja.  wslly 
entertained  In  Japan, 
views  on  his  return  gave  as  we  Cor 
wtr  index  to  the  Far  Eastern  eltua- 
tton  the  point  of  view  fumlshod  by 
his  entertalnar*  which  ^"JLn  ^^j.^^ 
variance  with  the  facts:   men  llkjv 
J^cob  Schiff  the  New  York  banker^ 
who    recently    declared   at   a  u»m 
quet     that     Americans     should  be 
very  glad  to  see  Japan  In  control  I 
rf'Sie  Par  Bast,  as  they  would  then 
Si^  that  their  interesU  would  be 
<Sid  for-*nd  Samrs  mfor- 
SSior^co'rdlng  to  hfa  •^^^^ 
was  acquired  In  a  J}^^J*^J^l 


professions  and  Unat  of  business 
who  permitted  t^e^wlyw  to  be  en 
tertalned  and  perhaps  decorated  vv 
the  Japanese  Government  and  oi 
ficlals.  and  accepted  their  f^^P^*"*- 
tion  if  the  situation  at  Its  face 
value,  without  attempt  at  toyeettga- 

"*y^ch  men.  In  view  ."J**"; 
which  I  have  to  tell,  and  which  U 
only  what  any  business  firm  or  d^- 
tomat  closely  In  touch  with  w 
Eastern  matters  knows,  are  commit- 
ting— unknowingly  of  cpurse—a  na- 
tional crime  In  thus  misleading  the 
public  that  trusts  them.  In 
portant  matter  and  at  a  critical 

time.  _  ..  

Hate  Gtoae  Stady- 

The  Callfornian  Is  "tipposed  by  Wj 
Eastern  friends  to  be  P^J"*^ 
against  the  Japanese:  but  a  news 
paperman  Is  more  or  less  of  a 
rralned  Inyestlgator.  In  /^'^^"'J^^^^ 
m  order  to  be  wire  of  t^V^  .'^^^ 
after  going  through  China  and  Ko- 
rea on  my  return  to  Japan,  I  put 
myself  In  touch  with  Japanese  au- 
Siorities   and   with    American,  who 

had  absorbed  the  Japan®?%P2'"\,fS 
view  m  order  that  misinformation 
Mclived  by  me  might  be  detected, 
in  adlmo??  I  confea* 
in  the  IntroducUon  to  thU  arUcle, 
to  admiration  of  the  JaP»n«»  P^ 
pie  for  certain  tralta  and  national 
accomplishments.  t— t 

Among  other  VTom\nent  jB,VWWt  l 
met  Zumoto,  one  of  the  big  men  of 
?apan.  a  JoumaMrt  ^^hout  oMic.ai 
oosltlon,  hut  who  oecuplea  with  the 
5?e8ent    Japanese    «tolnl«tratlon  a 
standing    similar    to    ^^^^    fmeS  by 
Colonel  House  In  President  wlUon « 
StoSragt    Zumoto     speaks  perfect 
EngU^ha.  met  many  of  the  promi- 
nent mSn^  the  world,  and  is  a  man 
Sf  viewl    In  a  two-houijnurv le^^^ 
the  Tokyo  Club  he  dlecuawd  In  the 
^ankest'^  manner    the  VolXclenJ^a 
^uLeB  of  Japan,  answering  with- 
^tl?  **ritatlon  the  questions  which  I 
Sut  ?rk?m   ?he  understanding  being 
miTch  of  the  interview  was  not 
'for^ubiuauln  hut  for  my  informa- 
tlon  only. 

Cmmnumt  at  Facta. 

I  have  discussed  various  P^«^ 
tjift^^tern  problem  in  the  same,  way 
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with  resident  managers  of  the  great 
American  corporations  doing  business 
fn  the  Far  Bast  and  tatlmately  fa- 
miliar with  «ie  «>»««t"-.  J°  Lht^ 
I  am  confident  my  facts  are  ngbj. 
and  the  story  which  I  have  to  tell 
must  stand,  or  fall.  In  the  « 
those  who  read  it,  by  the  facts  rather 
than  by  opinions  of  mine. 

Always    the  axcuae  is  made  for 
^apan  in  doing  the  things  she  has 
done  and  in  following  tha  prMcnt  ap- 
parent policy  that  she  has  her  own 
vital  problem  and  is  driven  by  stern 
inaUonal  necessity.    There  i»  «orce 
f  that  plea  and  It  Is  given  place  hsra 
\  befera  tha  story  Is  told* 

lUpId  beMM  te  Fap^tton. 
Japan's  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  people  on 
the  earth  except  the  Koreans.  The 
records  of  the  past  show  that  she  may 
ha  expaetad  to  double  her  population 
la  fitty  years.  I  assume  that  rate 
would  be  Increased  by  more  general 
adoption  of  modern  sanitary  methode 
(there  is  not  yet  In  Japan,  even  In 
Tokyo  with  its  2.000.000  people,  s 
sewer  system)  and  that  It  might  be 
decreased  by  Improved  standards  of 
living  and  by  progrew  J'?"'*" 
rights  and  poeslble  adopUott  In  tha 
future  of  woman  suffrage. 

At  all  events  the  population  In- 
orc-asea  everv  year  by  700.000  or  more, 
and  the  problem  is  where  to  put 
them,  for  Japan's  population  is  al- 
ready denssb  Sixty  thousand  or  70.0W 
a  yir  are  gding  to  Bakaldo.  the 
northern  of  the  Island  group,  where 
the  climate  Is  colder,  but  It  Is  found 
the  Japanese  can  adapt  themselves  to 
eondltlons  there.  Some  are  going  to 
ICanohuria  and  some  to  Siberia.  Some 
are  going  to  South  America,  where  a 
satisfactory  understanding  has  been 
had  with  several  of  the  countries  that 
find  Japanese  labor  desirable. 

Wants  Here  Elbow  Room. 
These  otttlets.  it  Is  clairoedl  are  in- 
sufficient and  Japan  must  have  the 
right  of  ••peaceful  penateatloBi"  Into 

China  In  order  to  provide  for  her  ex- 
cess population.  She  Insists,  however, 
through  those  who  talked  with  me. 
that  she  does  not  demand  exceptional 
rights  In  Oana.  but  is  willing  to  share 
with  all  other  Natioaa  tha  prtyOagas 
granted  her  there.  ' 


That  sounds  fair  enough;  but  the 
facts  will  show  that  Japan  has  de- 
manded and  sought  to  secure  excep- 
tional and  exclusive  rights  In  China: 
that  she  is  even  now  working  along 
that  line;  that  in  districts  where  she 
has  been  able  te  carry  out  her  plans 
other  nationalities  could  not  now  se- 
cure a  footing  without  giving  excuse 
for  war  between  China  and  Japan;  and 
that  if  Japan  Insists  on  carrying  out 
the  plans  which  are  now  plainly  out- 
lined the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  seriously  menaced  and  possibly 
the  peace  of  tha  world  again  Jeapar- 
disad. 

VnfaMhfal  to  AUIefc 

In  following  her  established  policy 
In  the  Far  Bast.  Japan  has  not  only 
shown  herself  an  apt  pupU  of  Ger- 
many, her  arch  Instructor,  hut  she  has 
also  proved  herself  an  unfaithful  part- 
ner to  her  allies,  deliberately  taking 
advantage  of  their  necessities  to 
feather  her  own  nest  and  to  take  from 
them  the  very  things  which  she  In- 
sisted she  had  no  Intention  of  taking. 
Tt  is  not  Impossible  that  when  the 
facts  arj  laid  before  the  world  and 
her  allies  find  time  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  Japan  will  undertake 
with  their  aid  to  find  some  solution 
of  her  congested  population  problem 
that  does  not  Invalva  possession  or 
control  of  the  aattrs  nr  Bast. 

Two  S«pblatlc«i  Plems. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
offered  In  these  articles  will  furnish, 
also,  conclusive  answers  to  two  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  policy  of  tha  United  States  In  the 
Far  East. 

One  of  these  suggestions  Is  tnat  we 
accept  the  proposition  made  by  Japan 
and  "peacefully  penetrate"*  or  exploit 
China  in  partnership  with  Japan. 
That  would  effectually  destroy  oar 
prestige  In  China,  where  we  are  now 
regarded  as  the  one  powerful  and 
disinterested  friend  she  has,  while 
Japan  Is  regarded  as  an  enemy  who 
seeks  her  destruction.  In  this  sug- 
gestion Jc4»an  alms  either  at  destroy- 
ing our  stand  InrChlna^  or  If  It  sur- 
vives the  partnership*  then  she  will 
share  In  the  benefits. 

The  other  suggestion  Is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  can  save  future  worry 
and.tnM»hU  hsr  tamtBg  tha  Ito  Saat 
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over  to  Japan  and  permitting  her  to 
work  her  will  on  It  That  Is  the  plan 
adopted  In  the  melodrama  to  save  the 
adult  occupants  In  the  sleigh  from 
the  Russian  wolves  by  dropping  one 
baby  after  another.  In  that  case 
safety  is  secured  If  the  supply  of 
babies  holds  out.  In  the  case  of  the 
East  the  way  is  endless,  reach- 
ing onward  through  the  generations 
of  future  history,  and  a  victim 
offered  at  this  time,  even  if  It  secured 
temporary  relief,  would  only 
strengthen  the  Germany  of  Asia  so 
that  it  could  In  the  future  more 
easily  exact  its  demands  of  us.  Be- 
sides the  United  States  would  lose 
too  much,  even  at  this  time,  by  such 
a  surrender. 

PnbUclty,  the  Emmt  aC  BitllgBB. 

President  WllBon.  who  has  aald 
many  good  things  and  done  soma  had' 

ones,  said  In  his  speech  at  the  League 
of  Nations  meeting  at  New  York 
March  Sth  concerning  publicity  and 
Intrigne: 

'■One  of  the  oanga  the  League  of 
Nations  Is  Intended  to  watch  Is  the 

course  of  Intrigues.  Intrigue  cannot 
stand  publicity,  and  If  the  League  of 
Nations  were  nothing  but  a  great 
Democratic  Society  It  would  kill  In- 
trigue. It  Is  one  of  the  agreements 
of  this  covenant  that  it  la  the  friendly 
right  of  every  nation  a  member  of 
the  League  to  call  attention  to  any- 
thing that  It  thinks  will  dlatarh  tta 
peace  of  the  world,  no  nmttor  whSCa 
the  thing  is  occurring." 

It  Is  a  pleaanrs  ta  have  in  this  way 
the  commendation  of  the  Fresld^ 
for  telling  this  story  and  to  raaltBS 
that  the  war  censorship  powers.  If 
still  In  force,  will  not  be  Invoked  to 
stop  it.  For.  in  the  absence  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  It  might  be  con- 
sidered an  unfriendly  act  for  the 
United  States  to  give  these  lacts  to 
the  public  though  Washington  doubt- 
less knows  them;  and  It  Is  Important 
and  necessary  that  the  American  pub- 
lie  should  learn  them  since  the  -Prew- 
dent  has  shown  on  several  noUhle 
occasions  an  Indisposition  to  take 
a  stand  on  Important  international 
questions  until  assured  of  public  sen- 
timent; and  pnbUe  sentiment  to  be 
lasting  must  bs  based  on  »  knowMga 
of  tiM  facta. 


Japui's  Intentiottto^^ol  the  Far  East 

A  Military  Nation.  G«m»«l  ^  a  >f 
for  Securing  Ooufcrol  of  Waa^Jka  ttefaittifiil  AUy  and  a 

Dangerons  Frifisd. 


Japan's  course  as  the  Germany  of 
Asia  will  be  better  understood  when 
It  is  remembered  that  she  has  always 
been  a  military  nation.   The  Samurai 
who  saved  and  held  Japan  by  the  | 
sword  are  the  heroes  ol  Japans  his- 
lory.  and  to  her  army  mj^SSS^ 
ably  owes  her  existence  and  theplace 
which    she    has     recently  attained 
amons  the  ffreat  powers  of  the  world. 

Then,  too.  when  Japan,  about  to 
eraerse  from  her  Ions  Eastern  seclu- 
sion Into  the  lififht  of  Western  civili- 
zation, looked  about  for  a  f o^; 
ernment  to  copy,  she  chose  that  of 
Germany  as  best  fitted  to  her  needs 
and  conditions.    German  ideas  were 
ad<^ted  and  German   methods  fol- 
lowed; the  army  was  German  taught 
and  German  orffanUed;  Po"««  a^'X-*^; 
lance   and   espionaBe  systems  were 
modeled  on  the  German  plan;  most 
public   officials   speak  German,  and 
but    few    speak    English;  German 
methods  of  efficiency  and  detail  were 
"pied;  martial  order  was  cultiva  ed 
,n  the  school  children  who  are  drilled 
and   whose  school  caps  of  military 
form  indicate  the  class  to  which  each 
belongs.  ^ 

Yes   Japan  was  made  In  the  Far 
East  'but  she  was  made  over  in  Ger- 
many     She   has   been  continuously 
J^ed  by  the  military,  is  ruled  by  It 
^ow  and  will   be   perhaps  for  some 
time.    For  while  the  voices  of  indi- 
viduals are  being  raised  in  Question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  reUining  the 
military  in  the  saddle  save  In  times 
of  w^r.'in  view  of  a  number  o*  recent 
blunders  with  which  the  rulers  are 
ctoSged.   still   the   military   ^P^J-'t  « 
tnTlreat  and  the  military  party  too 
stron*?!^  e^Sinohed  to  be  easily  dls- 

placed.  ^ 

Japan  in  her  planned  conquest  for 
con?S5;  of  the  Far  East  »»af  closely 
fy^ed  tlio  methods  pursued  by  Ger- 


many up  to  in  i.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however^  that  the  fate  of  Germany 
fn  consistently  'allowing  up  those 
methods  through  the  world  s  v.ar  will 
^ive  Japan  cause  to  pause;  ^^^^ 
ft  the  ^lare  of  publicity  be  <»ftupon 
her  own  course  in  the  Far  Bast  she 
will  find  in  the  world's  comment  and 
in  dlplomaUc  suggeations  sufficient 
iSd^ement  for  a  nuUertal  chawfe  of 
policy. 

.    Admired  Germany  Even  In  War.  I 

It  is  known  now  ti»*'*I»»"'*,S^t'of 
throughout  the  war  "^.""^^X 
a  whole-hearted  enemy  of  O^na^y  » 
methods  and  ambitions,  but  rather 
Slr^one  who,  while  friendly  to  and 
admiring  Gern^any.  felt  tied  by  cer- 
treaty  obUgatloas,  and  saw  in 
the  war  a  golden  opportttnlty  to  ad- 
vance  her  own  an^Wtlonfc.  - 

Japan  did  not  treat  harshly  «n^y 
aliens-  th-v  were  asked  to  drop  out 
of  Spen  business,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  otherwise  dis- 
tur^d.    I  learned  of  but  one  action 
against  an  en«ny  allen-aa  aggra- 
vlted  case-and  the  German  '"er  be- 
ing found  guilty  was  fined  MO  yen. 
but  the  fine  was  not  collected  and  he 
was  permitted  to  depart.    It  is  well 
known  m  Japan  that  the  Government 
benrved  GenSany  could  not  be  boaten 
and  that  the  end  of  the  war  stunned 
the  nation.    This  belief  wUl  explain 
much  of  Japan's  policy. 

Not  FaltkM  «o  AlUee. 
The  facts  show.  too.  that  Japan  was 
not  in  aU  things  a  faithful  Partner  of 
?he  AUles.    She  took  advantage  of 
the  predicament  of  her  Pff^nf" 
advance  her  own  Interesta  in  th«  Jjir 
Bast,  often  to  the  injury  of  their^ 
The  unexpected— to  her— close  of  U^e 
war  has  left  her  in  an  embarrassing 
^[tuaUon.  for  her  objects  have  not 
been  finally  aeoowlU*ed.  •«* 


her  intentions  are  plainly  evidenced 
and  she  is  called  upon  to  offer  some 
explanations  and  some  amends.  This 
language  Is  undiplomatic,  but  it  rep- 
resents the  cold  facts. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
war  will  prove  a  distinct  benefit  to 
1  mankind,  notwithstanding  its  ijjwt 
cost,  for  without  evidence  of  the  Kina 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  trust- 
ing United  States,  might  have  ac- 
e^ted  Japan's  MSuranoeB  until  too 
late  for  preventing  action. 

PaMMty  '^'iii  Help. 
The  Japanese  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  are  only  commencing  to  ap- 
preciate  the    value    of  commercial 
honesty,  and  the  military  powers  ttait 
rule  Japan  have  sadly  soiled  her  rep- 
utation before  the  world  for  diplo- 
matic honesty  and  national  honor  If 
she  had  won  control  of  the  Far  East 
by  these  German  methods  she  could 
have  disregarded  the  world's  criti- 
cism. As  it  is.  publicity.  ovOB  Without 
public  pressure  from  ^^r  ainej  Wiu 
doubtless  do  much  towards  inducing 
a  change  In  her  policy. 

Since  the  war  opened  In  19H  Japan 
has  consistently  endeavored  to  force 
China  by  threat  and  by  bribery  and 
by  force  to  accord  her  special  rjghts 
and  concessions  which  would  be  to 
the  Injury  of  her  allies,  and  has 
sought  by  force  and  threat  to  have 

these  concessions  k«Pti*«"*-.„^^li 
the  case  of  the  twenty-one  demands 
in  1915  she  was  guilty  of  the  un- 
paralleled piece  of  bad  faith  Of  tis-v- 
ine  her  Ambassadors  deny  categoric- 
ally to  her  allies  and  friends  whose 
interests  were  involved-notably  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britjan-that 
such  demands  had  been  made  or 
granted.  jt 

Japanese  MetmOOSi 

In  the  case  of  Tsing-tatt  which  she 
wrested  from  Germany  in  order,  as 
she  DuWlkly  declared,  to  return  t  to 
Cmnr^  first  showed  a jiisposlt  on 
Vn  rlfein  It  as  her  just  share  of  the 
Tpo  IS  then  declared  a  willingness  to 
turn  it  back  to  China  H  pald  there- 
fir  in  railroad  and  other  excliwiva 
^ncissions:  and  now  it  app«jrs 
she  has  utilUed  her  four  yeartf  pos- 
session of  the  place  to  so  change 
ll^  ^tioM  "4  supplant  other 
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nationals  with  Japanese  that  it  win 
Se  practically  Japanese  territory  no 
matter  who  holds  the  nominal  title 

Japan  endeavored  to  force  the 
Chinese  Government  by  bribe  and 
threat  to  have  Japan  appear  as 
spokesman  for  China  at  t^_P^ 
Conference:  tried  to  have  Koo  and 
Wong  withdrawn  when  they  faith- 
fully presented  China's  cause:  threat- 
en^ the  Chinese  Government  through 
Obata  if  It  disclosed  any  of  the  se- 
<.ret  treaties  and  concessions  which 
had  been  wrung  from  China  during 
the  war.  which  were  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  Allies  and 
which  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
had  shown  a  desire  to  see. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  counts 
against    Japan   as   a   bad  partner; 
some  of  the  oth*?rs  perhaps  will  not 
become  public,  but  they  are  allplaced 
and  indexed  in  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  great  powers;  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  world  will 
undoubtedly    secure    a    change  oi 
policy  on  the  part  of  Japan. 
haps  apsi=t  in  dethroning  the  nrilltary 
power  in  Japan  that  is  responsible  for 
them.    They  are  briefly  referred  to 
now,  as  they  help  to  make  »^ 
understanding  of  matters  to  follow. 

Gosrtsol  of  dOmau  )C 

Japans  main  efforts  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years  have  been  directed 
at  securing  control  of  China.  Dr. 
Kengiro  Tamakawa,  President  of  the 
imperial  University  of  Tolcyo.  re- 
cently  said  In  the  Nichl-Nlchl,  one 
of  the  prominent  Japanese  dailies: 

"If  Japan  would  abandon  the  policy 
of  expansion  it  would  no  doubt  put 
an  end  to  Cfliinese  suspicion  of  us. 
But  such  cannot  and  could  not  be 
done.  It  would  expose  Japan  to 
danger  to  her  national  existence. 
Japanese  expansion  In  China  has  air 
ways  been  economic,  and  there  is  no 
rmBon  why  It  should  not  continue  to 
be  so  ** 

Dr.  Tamakawa  might  have  added 
with  equal  truth  that  if  Japan  were 
permitted  to  take  what  she  wishes 
in  China  her  penetration  of  Uiat 
country  would  be   entirely  peaceful. 

(  f  8«widla«  China  Up  WIU  Gun. 

^  'tt  has  been  stated  often,  too.  that 
Japan  wishes  no  exclusive  privileges 
or  r^hts  In  China,  but  is  only  anxious 


to  have  an  equal  chance  with  all 
other  nations.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  in  sound— but  the  facts  Show 

that  Japan  has  been  standing  China 
up  with  a  gun  and  demanding  exclu- 
sive concessions  and  the  right  to  dic- 
tate the  financial,  military  and  com- 
mercial future  of  the  country;  to  con- 
trol  its  revenues;   to   command  its 
army;  to  manage  lU  mines— pointing 
unerringly  to  the  undoing  of  China 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Interests 
of  all  other  countries  therein.  She 
has  done  this  in  cool  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  acting  as  an  un- 
faithful partner,  robbing  her  allies  of 
their  commercial  assets  In  the  Far 
East,  while   they  were  lighting  for 
National  existence  and  the  liberty  of 
the  world  in  Europe.    She  has  done  it 
in  the'  beUef   that   Germany  would 
win  with  this  kind  of  policy  in  Eu- 
rcpe  and  that  she  oould  win  with  It 

in  Asia.  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  her  policy  of  secur- 
ing control  of  the  Far  Kast,  and  par- 
ticularly of  China,  Japan  has  attempt- 
ed a  number  of  things  as  enumerated 
below,  some  of  which  wtU  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  articles. 

■rhlnga  Japan  Hu  Attempted. 

1.  Her  plans  for  propaganda  have 
been  elaborate,  including  the  use  of 
newspapers  In  America  and  the  Far 
East,  the  making  of  opinion  by  en- 
tertainment of  prominent  visitors, 
speeches  and  interviews  by  her  diplo- 
mats, use  of  Japan-American  socle- 
ties.  She  has  secured  some  of  *he 
best  resulU  from  prominent  men  sus- 
ceptible to  social  tUttery,  who  ac- 
cepted what  they  saw  without  inves- 
tigation. 

2  She  has  controlled  for  years  the 
Incoming  and  outgoing  news  of  Japan 
and  It  Is  sterilised  and  colored  so  as 
to  best  serve  the  purpvee  of  propa- 
ganda. 

S  She  is  attempting  to  secure  simi- 
lar control  of  the  incoming  aad  out- 
going news  of  China, 

4.  She  Is  attempting  to  secure  by 
loans  and  otherwise  control  of  news 
communication  in  China— telephone 
and  telegraph  llneg, 
'  5  She  Is  attempting  to  secure  rail 
communication  by  loans  for  roads 
hiUdiBi&  or  in  gnat  for  now  tMmi 


land  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of 
minerals  and  raw  material.        _  .  . 

6.  She  has  insisted  that  CWna 
should  not  borrow  from  others  or 
make  granU  to  otuers,  save  with 
Span's  consent,  and  that  the  Chinese 
a^  should  be,  in  otfeet.  oontioUed 
by  Japanese. 

Promotes  Strife*  Thtm  Beais  AMay. 

7  She  has  sought  tO  promote  civic 
strife  in  China  as  an  excuse  for  en- 
tering with  her  army.  The  trouble 
between  the  North  and  South  is  kept 
alive  largely  by  Japanese  influence. 
She  has  loaned  the  money  to  support 
the  army  of  the  North,  whose  exist- 
cn^e  threatens  natural  peace.  The 
Peace  Conference  at  Peking  befween 
the  two  sections  failed.  It  Is  said,  be- 
cause of  Japanese  influence. 

8.  She  maintains  under  salary  In  or- 
flclal  posiUon  in  China  provocateurs 
—peace  disturbers— to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  unified  govemsaent  or 
the  adoption  of  effective  opposition 
to  her  plans.  These  are  usually, 
though  not  always.  Chinese  who  have 
been  educated  in  Japan,  and  are  for 
that  reason  m<we  amenablo  to  Japa- 
nese influence.  »v^« 

9.  She  has  sought  Uirougb  ^eso 
various  avenues  to  keep  the  outatdo 
world  in  ignorance  as  to  the  real 
facts  in  the  Far  East,  to  cause  dis- 
rupUon  among  forces  that  might  op- 
pose her,  to  cauae  distrust  in  China 
and  the  Far  Bast  generally,  of  the 
United  States.   

Tbe  Wiw*  Md  Caasss  fc*""""" 

meat. 

During  the  war  Jai^'"  J? 
easy  to  talte  what  she  wanted.  SUioa 
the  armistice  she  has  encountered  un- 
expected obstacles.  She  expected  to 
secure  control  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
road: she  hoped  for  an  expression 
from  the  Paris  Peace  Conferenoe 
"racial  discrimination"  which  WOW 
open  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Australia  to  her  emigrants 
terms  with  other  Nations.  She  de- 
sired as  a  reward  for  her  participa- 
tion In  the  war  possession  of  Tslaff- 
lau  and  a  free  hand  In  China. 

Instead,  she  finds  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  her  throughout  the  world  as 
the  facts  come  to  light,  and  a  warn- 
ing from  a  few  of  her  thinking  and 
sllfspi^Aont  Matewmn^-OMld  for  one 


0 


—that  her  present  miMUrlatlc  meth-  i 
ods  are  carrylnff  her  to  »  taU;  and 
that,  unless  she  mends  her  wagrs. 
v.orld.    inoludinK    thoae    whom  *• 
counts  on  M  frlead%  wlU  be 
Mcninst  her.  ^  . 

m  her  operattone  to  SlberU  l« 
succeeded  In  loslnar 
all  her  alUes— flrat  by  breaking  her 
pledge  and  sending  in  73.000  Japanese 
soldiers  when  the  understanding 
M^ed  for  12.000  only,  with  7.000  from 
tSl9  United  SUtee  and  a  sm^ll  nmober 


TO  understand   the   ^^f^^^^^^**"  I 
Intetfrtty  of  China,  upon  the  inter 
esS  Of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
?Se  ptlce  of  the  world,  of  the  poUc, 
of  Jipan  in  the  F*r  »-ft-f^  "J^:, 

anct  la  had  to  the  »oH*^JJ5?^SJ  tS 
pointed  out  by  her  act. 
tltot  innocent  substitute  which  eho 
e^eonslr  acknowledges  to  the 
w^Sd-4tl»  neceeeanr  to  refer  to  some 
tacidents   which   are  not  generally 

lie.  though  they  are  readily  m«jer 
tained  through  Inquiry. 

Tke  Seatlment  ot  CbtM* 
First  as  to  the  eentiment  of  China 
towards   the  United  States.     I  had 
opportunity  to  learn  ^7 
with  representatives  of  all  claajea  of 
^namen   in   Hong   Kong.  Canton 
m^nchal    and     PeKing.  sometimes 
InBngllsh  and  sometimes 
wher";'      «eces«try  commuiUcating 
through  an  Interpreter.  Whe^U 
was  a  building  contractor  In 
Zt  construction  of  a  n^^W^? 
modern  department  store  in  Canton  a 
wSuhy  abbot  and  patriot  entertain. 
u7me  in  hi.  garden  beside  a  bronse 
Buddha  1.600  yeare  old,  and  to  tne 
rtiade  ©f        immense  pagoda  hoary 
with  age;   a  wealthy  merchant:  a 
student;  a  coolie;  the  plMtne  «xp«rt 


from  England  and  ]f^«^' J^SoSSc 
hv  the  uncontrolled  and  ^'f^™* 
^ioM  Of  three  independent  rnnwr 

Ucly— and    the    io*i  ■•■tesmen  or 

'^Zn  deplore  them:  they  stand  « 
Japan's  acts  so  long  as  she  Is  rniea 
by  the  military  pTty.   . 


of  rhina-  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
CoiS^^^  Physician  in  charge  of 
M^Mtatlon  on  the  Government  rail- 
way s  a  Chinese  editor;  a  newspaper 
burness  manager  with  W-to-a»^^^ 
Western  ideas  and  a  wonderful  plant 

use   of   love   ana  WP'^*""" 
what  Americans  h^a  done  n  the  »aat 
abmlute  confidence  In  their  dlalnter 
«BtS  friendahlp  a.  demonstrated  by 
^  «U.  .nd  a  hope  that  the  «ame 
b-in<^iv    la&dlnff    hand    wouia  neip 
^kfnl^o'•p^t«fve  »»er  naU^i^and 
survive  the  dangers  by  wWoh  rtie  is 
thr«at«hed. 
He  HAttoa  BT«r  Before  Se  Fevered. 

It  is  a  feeUng  such  as  no  nfttjon 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  erer  before  in 
?Se  wor"  s  hirtwV  «it«tatoed  for  an 
alien  P«oP|%^„,^^„,  „nior. 

tunately  permits  the  Chinese 
to  be  vlctlroised  by  some  abarper  tak- 
ing advanUge  of  bis  American  stand- 
Si  •totdd  to  his  bank  roa  Thenj 
was  the  man  who  proposed  to  sell 
to  the  Chlne^i  Qaynim«rt_sgr^ 
minton  domivf  worth  oC  lqe«otlTSfc 


and  who  secured  a  large  advance  tn 
cash  on  the  order,  but  who  was  tounn 
on  later  Investigation  to  have  no 
eonneoUon  with  the  Baldwin  locomo- 
tive Works,  which  be  claimed  to 
represent.  The  police  of  the  United 
states,  I  understand,  are  stlU  lo«a»« 

xnore  satisfactory  manifestation 
of  the  sentiment  was  found  in  the 
spontaneous  contributlona  from  Chi- 
nese  to  the  Amertcan  Kea  Cross,  i 
heard  of  one  man.  ^f,?!  1° 

the  interior  who  walked  ten  miiesin 
order  to  be  able  to  send  in  by  POSl- 
offlce  messenger  a  contribution  or  a 
dollar— «U  he  could  afford— with  a 
note  expressing  his  ^"tude  as  a 
Chinaman  for  what  Amerloa  had  dons. 

I  was  told  by  Americans  long  resi- 
dent  in  China— newspaper 
others— that  this  feeling  is  practically 
unanimous  among  the  Chinese;  and 
that  It  extends  far  back  into  the 
Interior,  where  presumably  knowledge 
of  world  happenings  does  not  p«is- 

^'^^oAfllder  this  sentiment  as  a  com- 
mercial asset  and  see  ■«^^^t  *t  means. 
China  has  a  population  of  400,000.000. 
and    its     purchasing  power  already 
mat    will  become  enormous  when 
ffi  iliSllgent  and  1^-^!^  ^i^^^^^^ 
resources   are   developed,  education 
made  general,  the  "tatus  and  wages 
of  the  laborer  increased  and  standards 
of    living    raised.     Us  P^f^^aslng 
power  then  will  be  B^^^^ter  than  that 
bf  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Wwlacss  Ova  for  AaktaC* 
The  foreign  business  of  this  Natt^ 
is  ours  for  the  asking.  M 
only  intelligent    handling   Wjd  OWr 
treatment,  and  involving  no 
of    national    rights,    or  commercial 
ethics,  and  no  unfairness  to  any  other 
Natloi.  whether  aUy  or  not.    Do  we 
want  that  business,  and  will  we  take 
steita  to  protect  It?    '*^"»  """^^ 
apart  from  the  conslderaUWB  of  jus- 
tice m  preventing  the  tj^her  sub- 
jugation of  Asia  i>y^»,^;^^*^" 

might  be  induced  In  the  future  to  use 
!?■  augmented  power  against  the  bal- 
anct  ST  the  w^orld.  and  particularly 
against  the  United  States. 
U  bw»»»  OTldent.  too,  why  Japan, 


Our  Comnercial  Awet  in  China 


aside  from  her  desire  to  absorb  CWna, 

or  to  so  control  It  as  to  lead  In  time 
to  Its  absorption,  and  possibly  as  an 
Sd  to  atUtament  ot  that  ambition 
seeks  to  cause  such  dlsUust  of  the 
united  State,  in  the  Far  "ast  as  will 
minimize  our  influence  thers  «adln- 
duce  the  Chinese  to  look  elsswhere 
for  friendly  oounMl  wm  wo, 
■■St  HwBtfr  Pl«»WM«« 
W  the  United  States  only  takes  the 
necessary  steps  to  Tf^*^"! 
nropaganda  undertaken  by  Japan  tor 
^'STpurpose  and  to  Insure  -^^  ma^- 
tain  between  us  and  the  F*r  Bast 
that  Intimate  knowledge  of  each  o^er 
that  will  prevent   future  misunder- 
Sanding.  Japan  will  he  Powerless  to 
accorapUsh  her  purposes.  For  in  this 
as  in  some  other  matters,  this  great 
war.  terrible  as  has  been  the  misery 
and  the  toll,  has  served  a  ■'^i"  * 
Seneficent  purpose,  giving  the  Far 
Bast  a  warning  that  need  only  he 
heeded  to  insure  protection  ana  peace 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Japan,  confident  that  Go™*"^ 
could  not  be  beaten,  certain  that  the 
war  would  drag  on  for  some  time,  and 
seeing  In  the  preoccupation  of  her 
allies  her  opportunity  to  ^ork  her 
Slans  m  the  Par  Bast  »» 
semblance  of  puile  and  P«f«»*f«« 
with  her  intended  victims  and  plainly 
demanded  with  the  necessary  threats, 
the  things  she  wanted  immediately, 
vrtth  reservations  for  the  future.  The 
armistice  came  like  a  thunderholt  be- 
fore her  plans  had  been  fully  consum- 
mated and  now  as  the  facts  become 
known  she  stands  forth  as  the  Qer- 
manv  of  the  Pacific,  relentless  and 
Implacable.  wlUing  to  use  any  means 
to  secure  her  ends. 

Her  McKtloM  Tmwmt^  Chtea. 

What  she  has  done  In  Korea  and 
in  Manchuria  she  Intended  to  do  m 
China,  and  her  protestaUona  at  this 
time  are  sufficiently  contradicted  by 

her  acts. 

In  1894.  when  Japan  made  war  upon 
China,  it  was,  she  claimed.  parUy  to 
insure  the  Independence  of  Korea, 
and  the  peace  of  Shlmonoseki  recog- 
nised that  Independence.  In  1904 
Japan  warred  with  BiMa  hmvm 


that  Power  threatened  the  independ- 
SSI  cTSoSa:  and  in  I^IO  Japan 
calmly  annexed  Korea,  on  the  as- 
sumption, premimably,  that  U  would 
be  easier  thus  to  maintain  its 
independence! 

In  Manchuria  Japan  sought  osten- 
sibly only  peaceful  penetration,  a 
railroad  franchise  and  some  mining 
rights.  She  gradually  *«wned  con- 
trol  through  her  army,  and  now  ime 
rules  It  with  the  relentless  methods 
of  a  Prussian-taught  army.  The 
stories  told  by  American  engineers  of 
the  present  ••peaceful  penetration  of 
Manchuria  have  placed  the  Far  Bast, 
which  has  heard  them,  upon  aufflclwit 
notice  sa  to  Ji^aa'a  methods.  ^ 

.'nc  Japwse  DeflepM. 

Japan's  defense  In  thta  matter,  as 
made  by  Baron  Maklno  at  Paris  In 
PebruaiT.  »nd  published  throughout 
the  country.  conslsU  P*>fOy  of  rever- 
berating  silence  on  some  Issues,  ano 
the  plea  ingenuously  made  between 
the   lines   that   even    if   guilty,  as 
charged,  she  is  only  doing  in  China 
what   the   European  ^Na^ow-.^^^tJ^ 
done.    Maklno  c*Us  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  Japan,  as  spoils  of 
victory  in  the  war  vrlth  China,  claimed 
and  received  title  "and  lease  to  the 
Llaotung  Peninsula  (in  Manchuria), 
with  the  naval  base  and  fortress  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  port  of  Uairen. 
she  was  robbed  thereof  by  the  t.nro- 
pean  Powers.  Russia  taking  the  pen- 
insula, while  England  got  Wel-Hal- 
Wel.    This  peninsula  under  lease  and 
title  Japan  recovered  as  spoil  after 
her  war  with  Russia. 

There  is  no  reference  in  Maklno  s 
statement  to  the  fact  that  in  1909. 
after  her  rights  as  to  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railroad  had  expired.  Japan, 
by  force  of  arms  and  against  China  s 
protest,  completed  that  road  and  Is 
now  operating  it;  and  in  1915.  while 
Europe  was  at  war,  forced  China  to 
extend  to  the  year  80«8,  Instead  of 
1923,  the  year  when  she  would  secure 
control  of  this  road. 

What  Japan  has  done  In  Tslngtao 
and  lU  hinterland.  Kiaochau.  in  order 
to  force  Urritory  which  she  took  from 
Germany  In  trust  'or  China,  to  revert 
to  Japanese  control  win  be  e:fflalned 
tn  Miothor  nrtleU. 


Why  Japns  Wants  Vm  In. 

The  situation  as  indicated  In  this 

article  will  explain  also  why  Japjw 

is  eager  to  gro  into  P^rtn*'^^,  T?*? 
the  United  States  in  the  exploitation 

of  China. 

There  exlsU  throughout  China  at 
this  time  the  most  bitter  hatred  ot 
Japan  since  her  j!! 
come  so  evident  If  the  United  States 
becomes   the   partner   ot  J»P*» 
working  her  pleasure  In  China,  tne 
good  will  of  the  Chinese  which  we 
now  enjoy  wUl  disappear  and  Japan 
will  no  longer  be  under  any  handicap 
in  securing  Chinese  trade.   If  any  of 
that  good  wlU  survives  the  partner- 
ship then  Japan  will  share  eaually  in 
the  profits.  And  Incidentally  all  hopes 
of  China   saving  herself   from  the 
destiny  Intended  for  her  as  a  subject 
of  Japan  will  disappear,  while  the 
United  States  will  find  the  fruits  of 
partnership  turn  to  ashes,  for  Jawu> 
has  continually  shown  a  clever  Inge- 
nuity in  taking  the  spolU  and  leaving 
her  partners  with  an  empty  ba«. 

m  such  a  partnership  the  United 
States  would  secure  no  profit,  and 
she  would  lose  all  the  prestige  and 
honor  which  has  cwne  to  her  through 
seaeratlons  of  fair  deaUnc 
Wtt  WmM  Vmmm  AIL 
In  the  situation   as   described  is 
found  answer,  also,  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  has  no  oonoem 
m  the  Far  Bast,  and  that  she  can  save 
herself  future  trouble  by  permittl«». 
Japan  to  work  her  wlU  there. 

The  United  States  can  no  loBgsT 
Uve  within  henelf.  She  must  havo 
trade  relations  with  the  balance  of 
the  world:  and  she  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  the  opportunity  to  ssenro 
tike  trade  of  China  now  offered  her. 
Aside  from  that,  consideration  for  her 
own  future  safety  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  forbid  aUowtug 
Japan  to  carry  out  her  plans,  which 
have  been  prematurely  «W>Md  ^ 
the  close  of  the  war. 
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ARTICLE  IV 
Japan's  Control  of  Far  East  New* 

Waw  av,A  TItilizes  It  To  Further  Her  Interests;  Defenrive  MeM- 

American-Ooirtrolbd  Traiw^Paeilte  Mom  Barfico  ctimi 
Inadeqaato. 


For  years  Japan  has  pursued  a 
shrewd  and  weU-orgaai»ed  system  of 
propaganda  dealgvad  to  conceal  from 
the  Western  World  a  general  knowl- 
edee  of  her  real  purposes  In  the  ^ar 
East,  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  nations  whose  interests  she  was 
at«adi3r  undermining,  and  to  create 
amone  the  powers  concerned  in  the 
Wmr  Bast  a  mutual  distrast  of  each 
other  which  would  prevent  concert  ol 
action  against  her.    Because  of  the 
disinterested  position  of  the  United 
States  and  its  consequent  influence, 
particularly    in    China,    this  propa- 
ganda has  been  used  within  the  past 
few   years  to  injure  the  Anevtoan 
prestige  in  the  Far  East. 

How  Propawanda  U  Spread.  I 
A  previous  article  referred  to  va- 
rious means  utilised  in  spreading  this 
propaganda.     including  prominent 
Americans  who  had  been  entertained 
in  Japan  and  carefully  coached  on  one 
Bide  of  the  question  and  who  became 
earnest  and  innocent  propagandists; 
Japan-Amertcan  societies  for  the  os- 
tensible promotion  of  friendly  feeling 
and  commercial  husiness,  entered  into 
by  Americans  and  by  s""^®,  Jf-P^?*®* 
perhaps  in  perfect  good  faith:  hired 
pr<w>agandlsts  of  various  types  who 
traveled  In  America,  and  control  of 
the  news  <rf  the  Far  Bast, 

Students  of  the  news  have  wondered 
why  we  know  so  little  of  the  Far 
East;  why  there  seldom  comes  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  Japan;  why  w-hen 
artiort  special  of  that  character  does 
get  through,  it  is  prompUy  denied  or 

lengthily  «P»a«°«^»  •''•I,  L*?^ 
original  charge  sinks  out  of  sight. 
The  traveler  in  the  Far  East  is  sur- 
nrised  to  find  practically  no  news  of 
AmeHca.  but  considerable  of  London. 
^T^hrnewwapers  on  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  Coast,  and  rarjdy 
importance  from  America  that  Is 


tasteful  to  prominent  Far  Eastern  in- 
terests. 

H«W  Jfews  ta  Os«troUed. 

The  explanation  Is  that  Uie  news 
of  the  Par  Bast  Is  controlled  practi- 
cally by  Reuter,  a  British  n«^«-»««'J: 
cy  and  by  Japan,  and  the  two  have 
formed  a  combination.  Before  the 
WW  ^rmany  presented  her  Interests 
To  [he  people  of  the  Far  East  through 
tv.e  Wolff  agency  a^^d  the  Ostaai 
atische    Lloyd,    a    ramification  of 

"^Bxcept  during  a  few  months  this 
war  and  last  year,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  Hent 
SL"rtcaS  ne^  acniss  the  Pacific,  the 
Bast  for  many  years  has  received 
uf nfwfojThe^^tJd  States  through 
Keuter    thf  n-rmri   l^f-in-  prepared  at 
New  York  f-r  iU  Mi^U  i-i^sies.  l.Iue  pen- 
oiled  by  British  hands  ut  l^ondon  ex- 
purgated, clarified  and  interpreted  b> 
HHtish   hands  at  Shanghai,  where 
'  British  feeling  against 
been  most  marked,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed. 

R«atcr*s  Advantages. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  great 
war  when  the  United  States  was  neu- 
tral.'  this  Reuter  service  was  ver> 
effeiltlvely  nsed  to  so  misinterpret 
Sierican^ sentiment  and  »cU^»« 
create  a  strong  prejudice  against  us. 

Reuter    has    discriminatory  rates 
over  the  Far  Eastern  cables,  which 
are  generaUy  under  British  control, 
which  would  have  made  "  miprac- 
tlcal  for  an  American 
to    po    over    in    competition.  And 
again,  the  Associated  Press  has  until 
recently  regarded  its  proper  sph-ne  as 
within  the  united  States.    Last  Jan- 
uary,  however,  it  commenced  a  com- 
plete   teased   wire   daUy   report  by 
cable  to  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Sonm  America,  at  their  r«49Mt* 


yfttf^  Wttlft  Japanese  Agency. 
Some  years  ago  Re'iter  retired  from 
Japan  In  favor  of  the  Kokusai.  the 
Japan    National    News    Agency,  a 

Government-controlled  organUatl^ 
Under  that  arrangement  the  ^ok'*"** 
receives  from  Reuter  the  world  news 
and  distributes  it  through  Japan.ff: 
ter  It  has  been  properly  sterilized 
according  to  Japanese  'S^^f^J^^ 
news  of  Japan,  wh  ch  R^^iter  totrib- 
utes  over  the  world  under  the  Reu- 
Ur  label,  is  that  which  the  Kokusal 
determines  should  go  out  of  Japan. 

One  result  of  this  news  control 
was  Observed  at  the  Ume  of  tt>e  ar- 
mistice.   The  world  knew  for  »  W~ 
or  ten  days  that  things  were 
Inevitably    to    the    signing    of  the 
aralsUc^it  knew  for  thirty  days  or 
tnore  that  the  defeat  of  the  Oernians 
was  rapidly  approaching.    This  news 
was    suppressed    by    Kokusal.  and 
Japan  knew  nothing  of  it  unUl  the 
announcement  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  came   like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  in  one  week  there  are  said  to 
have  been  failures  In  Japan  amount- 
ing to  $50,000,000.    Some  favored  cor- 
i  porations  which  are  said  to  be  close 
to  the  Government  had  the  tip  and 
shoved  off  on  an  ""s^^fP^^^ting  mar- 
ket as  much  of  doubtful  saouritles  as 
the  market  could  take. 

Cafelft  Delay*  10  to  14  Deya. 
While  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
few  American  daiUes  have  special 
correspondents  in  the  i^^^S* 
cable  facilities  across  the  Pacific 
ire  so  inadequate  and  the  rates  SO 
high  that  a  satisfactory  news  serv- 
"f  caimot  be  maintained  During 
the  years  of  the  war  it  took  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days  to  get  a  cable 
message  across  the  Pacific. 
j)innn*s    Control    of    Chinese  Fapw. 

aS  Japan  has  control  of  the  newa 
of  Japan,  so  is  ttteij^tlng  to^ 
trol  the  news  of  China,  both  inoomlnff 

""fnVufsuance  of  that  poUcy.  she  has 
secured  ownership  or  control  of  a 
n^ber  of  the  Chinese  vernacular 
newwapers  located  in  the  larger 
ciTeV  and  controls  also  some  Eng  ish 
language  newsiApers.  Including  two 
in  Shanghai.  In  Canton,  where  no 
Chinese    newspaper  .  J* 

chased,  a  new  one  wa»  started  by 
Japanese  interests. 
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The  vemaoular  newspapers  con- 
toiled  by  Japan  are  registered  with 
the  Japanese  Consulate  and  claim  ex- 
Ua-fer^rtfoHal  rights.  Including  trial 
bv  the  Japanese  Consul,  so  that  iney 
are  practically  immune  from  Chinese 
tows  or  courts,  or  official  displeasure. 

consequence  they  can  vilUfy.  and 
t"ackmaU  Without  check  or  redress, 
atid  this  power  Is  freely  I 
lence  or  coerce  Chinese  officials  and 
patrlou  who  do  not  hend  themselves 
to  the  Japanese  will.  The  Ch  "ese 
newspapers  conducted  on  a  business 
SaSs'lnd  responsible  to  the  cour  s 
for  debts  and  utterances  face  Inthis 
situation  an  unfair  and  very  trying 
competition. 

A  Newa  Agency  In  China. 
Japan  has  also  organized  in  Ch  na 
a  news  collecting  and  distributing 
agency  called  the  Far  Eastern  News 
iiency.  which  has  the  aid  of  Japan- 
SJi  Consular  Agents  in  the  yartous 
cities  in  collecting  news  and  the  ss- 
slstance  of  the  Japanese  code  books 
in  transmitting  it.    This  ^eoncy  of- 
fers Its  service  of  world  and  China 
news  to  the  vernacular  newsp^tpers 
at  a  price  which  would  not  pay  for 
office  rent.    As  an  added  Inducement 
it  offers  registration  at  the  Japanese 
Consulate  and  the  protection  afford- 
^  thereby  so  long  as  the  editor  Is 

^hls  service  is  devoted  largely  to 
Japanese  propaganda,  and  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  newspapers 
that  rely  on  It  for  a  complete  service 
because  of  what  it  suppresses.  It  is 
'carefully  designed  to  keep  from  the  j 
Chinese  the  local  and  foreign  news 
which  it  Is  not  in  Japan's  interests 
to  have  known,  or  to  so  color  and 
modify  it  as  to  make  it  serve  the 
purpose. 

The  "Compnb"  Xew»i  Senlce. 
The  control  of  the  news  has  been 
used  of  late  years  deliberately  for 
creating  prejudice  against  America 
and  injury  to  American  Interests, 
either  by  what  it  failed  to  tell  or  by 
what  it  told  only  partly  or  Incor- 
rectly, to  such  an  extent  that  the 
United  States  last  year,  through  its 
Committee  on  PubUc  Information,  es- 
sayed to  keep  the  Far  Baflt  advised 
of  America's  aims  and  acts  In  the  war 
by  establishing  a  daily  serv^pe  of  its 


The  "compub"  report,  as  It  wa« 
called,  was  wirelessed  each  day  from 

San  Diego  (afterwards 
Francisco)  and  caught  at  Cawe 
(Philippine  Islands),  from  which 
point  It  was  relayed  to  China,  being 
caught  at  Shanghai  by  the  French 
wireless  and  at  Peking  by  the  United 
[States  wireless  In  the  American  con- 
cwslon. 

Given  to  New«poper». 
At  Manila  It  was  used  by  the  three 
AmeHcan  newspapers,  and  (after 
translation)  by  the  five  vernacular 
newspapers.  It  was  briefed  also,  and 
transmitted  to  the  vaHous  ^la?*?, 
the  Philippine  group  for  pubUcation 

or  posting.  m^tw. 

In  Shanghai.  Peking  and  Tien  Tain 
it  was  available  at  once  for  English 
or  American  newspapers,  and  else- 
where could  be  received  by  ^'J 
by  wire.  In  addition,  it  was  bTloreU 
and  traiisliii'^d  into  Chinese,  under  di- 
rection of  Carl  Crow.  representinE: 
the  Committee  on  Public  informa- 
tion, and  maUed  to  all  the  Chinese 
newspapers  that  eared  to  receive  and 
use  it— bPtwcon  200  and  :^^0. 

Offered  Al«o  to  Jnpanrwe. 
From  Guam  the  report  was  cabled, 
at  expense  of  the  committee,  to  Japan, 
where  it  was  used  by  the  few  Ameri- 
can newprapers,  and  a  part  of  it-- 
particularly  the  speeches  jof  Presi- 
dent Wilson— translated  irrto  Japan- 
ese, and  offered  to  the  Japanese  dai- 
lies, which  quoted  freely  therefrom. 

Later  the  report  was  caught  at 
Vladivostok,  wired  to  Irkutsk  and 
Omsk,  and  distributed  by  mail  to 
other  points. 


Zn  addition,  after  the  Parts  CoirfWP- 
Mda  commenced,  an  excellent  report 
thereof  was  sent  by  wireless  from 
LyoM  in  Prance,  caught  at  Vladlyo- 
s£ok7  Peking.  Shanghai  and  Cavite. 
and  distributed  therefrom. 

m  this  way  the  Par  East  was  ^fpt 
advised  of  the  position  of  the  Umt^ 
States  and  the  vicious  propaganda  ot 
Japan  lost  most  of  its  effect.    The  re- 
port, however,  was  not  an  ade<iun(. 
news  report  of  world's  affairs  wa. 
onlv  a  war  measure  operated  under 
waf  authority,  has  already  t^^J^^ls- 
continued  in  some  Pjf f,^"'* 
soon  cease  In  others  If  it  has  Hot  al- 
ready ceased  everywhere. 

Bxrhange  et  »«ws  NeremMry. 
All  American  IntcresU  In  the  Far 
East,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  are 
unanimous  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  cannot  retain 
the  good  will  of  the  Far  Kast  and 
rannot  protect  her  interests  there  n 
the  absence  of  the  exchange  of  n.^vs 
I  reports  across  the  Pacific  which  will 
'  keep  the  United  States  and  the  Par 
East  fully  advised  as  to  the  and 
sentlmenU  of  each  other  respectively. 

In  China,  Chinese  newspaper  men. 
ntfLtesmen  and  business  men  now 
?eoSe  the  necessity  for  secur  ng 
through  an  adequate 
such  knowledg:e  of  world  affalMthal 
Japan's  vicious  propaganda  rti^  t^ 
offset  and  her  purposes  uncovered, 
in  <^nton  the  Chinese  have  even 
started  an  English  language  news- 
paper in  order  to  keep  before  Ameri- 
cans and  English  the  things  which 
they  should  know  as  to  the  policy  of 
Japan.   


ARTICLE  V 
Japan's  Designs  China 

The  Sudden  Termination  oTthe  War  Exposes  Them-Her  Meth- 
ods of  Cheating  Dissension  mt  She  May  ^^vean  Ex^f« 
Interfering  By  rorce— The  Panorama  of  »r«Bti  ia  was  » 

1    Jehmary.  . 

in  February  of  this  T.ar  I  wa-  In  ^only  what  -enr^  ^^^^^ 
Konekon^'.     canton.  ^^J^^,^'^^  ^nsv^er 

Peking   engaged  rather  ,n  .nve    .s_a-  ^Ui.  to  the 

tions   of   conditions    than    in    aipni     m  l n .  — — -  tim*  as  to  the 

BwSy.    What  I  learned  then— which  ,  world  at  that  same  time  aa  to  »• 
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policy  for  the  past  four  y«J^»;jJ?^ 
Sents  of  which  have  been  "««r22,^ 
in  pravloUB  articles  and  more  of  wM<* 
wlU  be  told  later. 

IncidentaUy  It  -hould  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  l^nopanca  of  toe  gen- 
eral American  public  as  to  tli«««^; 
tmra  of  vital  concern  to  them— as 
S^own  in  a  recent  article  on  the  con.- 
n^ial  asset  which  we  have  n 
good  wm-ls  due  partly  to 

the  difficulties  in  "^SLlnSS; 
munlcation.  but  more  «*>  "lo  riatoo^te 

propaganda  of  Japan 
trol  of  the  outgoing  news  of  the  F*r 

Baa>t. 

A  Panorama  of  Bvent*. 

In  February  there  waa  In  aeeslon  at 
canton  the  old  *^hine8e  ParlUunont  ot 
the  new  Republic,  which  had  been 
^tcilt^  dissolved  Bome  ^  t^n- 
hv  the  former  Premier  with  a  Chinese 
army  at  W8  back,  paid  by  Japanese 
goM  This  Parlianient  had  reconvened 
as  a  protest  against  the  existing  con. 
dItlonJ  and  wUh  the  Patriotic  desire 
to  do  what  it  could  to  save  China 

At  Poking  the  new  Tarliament  was 
in  session,  divided  in  its  councils  by 
the  intrigues  of  Japan,  by  the  de^ 
mands  of  the  Japanese  """^y 
by  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  faithful 
Miurd  to  serve  the  country. 

At    fiBianghal    the  Commissioners 
from  North  China  ana  from  Soutn 
China  deltberatod  In  the  tawj)ui\d- 
inK  built  by  the  Germans  '<w  * 
but  confiscated  by  China  at  «»•  dec- 
laration   of    war.    They   had  come 
ioS^ther  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
thrUnited  states  and  Great  Britain 
to  heal  their  differences  If  possible, 
to  put  an  end  to  dvU  strife,  and  to 
present  a  united  China  to  tho  outside 
world. 

In  one  of  the  adjoining  Provinces 
the  Chin*"  •rmr  under  the  orders  of 
its  commander.  General  Hsu  Shu 
Chenp-"Lmie  Hsu."  as  ^^^^^^ 

,o    distin^ruish    him  ^.^J 
Hau— was  practicing  the  art 
fare  on  a  defenseless  people,  and  as  a 

suwestlon  2*f  ^il^^SJ^S^ 


ered.  The  army  was  ^l^^the  North- 
It  had  bean  Instructed  by  Qe"^*"^ 
and  Japanasa.  and  Us  commMidars  are 
under  Japanese  Influence. 

On  the  Wampu.  near  Canton,  the 
Chinese  navy   of   a   few  shiPS  was 
mobUised.   It  is  Britlsh-taught  and  It 
Sd  thrown  m  Its  fortunes  with  the 
South,  whose  policy  ^^^^ 
eigners  to  be  more  actuated  by  raal 
love  for  China.  1 
At  Paris  the  Chinese  Peace  Com- 
missioners. WaUlnirton  Koo.  Amb;i8- 
S^ior  at  Washington,  and  Wons^lso 
a   distinguished  Chinese  statesman, 
endeavorld  to  protect  China  against 
the  intimidation  of  Japan  and  the 
traitorous  acts  of  soma  of  her  own 
people. 

Japan  as  Tronble  Breeder. 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  th« 
and  disruption  which  form  the  Sttb- 
lect  matter  of  this  article  was  direct- 
ly and  daUbarately  caused  by  Japan 
in  furtherance  of  her  own  en<Jf •  ^° 
make  the  conquest  or  control  of  China 
moro  easy  and  to  ^^^J^f^^liAl 
speedily  as  possible  f*''*  .^''I??* 

and  America  could  find  time  to  look 
after  their  interests  in  the  Far  East. 

The  disruption  between  the  Nortn 
and  the  South  of  China  was  brought 
about  through  the  Intrigues  o«  Japan 
by  direct  suggestion  and  a-^^. 
through  means  of  Chinese  officials, 
many  of  them  educated  In  Japan,  ana 
all  well  paid  for  their  treachery. 

The  South  was  assured  It  was  not 
receiving  proper  treatment  from  the 
North  and  that  It  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple.   The  North  was  told  that  differ- 
ences hatween  the  people  of  a  Niition 
can  only  be  setUed  by  mUltary  opera- 
tions and  the  complete  dafaat  of  one 
side     Japan,  therefore,  loaned  large 
Bums  of  money  to  the  new  CWnasa 
Government,  controlled  by  the  Nortt, 
with  the  express  understanding  that 
certain  portions  thereof  were  to  be 
used  for  mlliUry  operations  »»ajn»t 
the  South.    In  thns  InsUga^nff  civil 
war  and  then  Insuring  tha  VlctOTy  Of 
the  North.  Japan  felt  she  was  aiding 
the   element   which    would   be  most 
amenable  to  Japanese  influence  and 
ironld  cara  laa«t  tot  tb»  ttitagrtty  of 


CMbcsc  Traitors. 

Tha  Praaldant  of  china  has  the  con- 
fl^ca    of    tha    Patriotic  element 
among  his  oonntryman,  who  say  that, 
while  he  makes  apparanUy  no  op^or 
aggressive  stand  against  Japan,  ha  » 
fully  alive  to  her  Intentions  and  pro^ 
poses  to  thwart  them  if  possible,  hnt 
is  opposing  cunning  with  cunning. 
His  official  family,  ho'^®^^ 
combed  with  traachary.    The  follow- 
ing five  individuals,  all  educated  in 
Japan  and  all  comparatively  young 
men,  are  notoriously  paid  tools  of 
jTpan  who  have  profited  well  by  their 
employment:  Tsao  Ju  Lin.  Minister  or 
Comm^lcatlons;  Lu  Chung  liujiead 
of  the  SIno-Japanasa  Bwik;  Q«nml 
H«u  Shu-Cheng,  head  of  the  army. 
Chung.   Chinese   Minister  In  Japan, 
and   Sze  Li   Pen.   Councillor   in  the 
Foreign  Office.    The  latter  acts  as 
interpreter  whan  Chinese  and  Jap- 
an eBeVommlsslons  or  officials  dlscusff 
important  matters,  and  honest  CM- 
nese  officials.  I  am  told,  have  bean 
horrified    to    find    that   the  official 
record  bore  testimony  that  they  had 
made  statements  and  ac^*^  to  con- 
omons  Qulta  dlffarant  from  what 
was  m  their  minds. 

The  Governors  of  soma  of  tha  F^T- 
mces  are  also  Japanese  agents.  ThU 
13   openly   charged,    and  apparently 
proved  by  his  official  acts,  against  the 
Governor  of  the  Shantung  Province, 
who  is  marrted  to  a  Japanese  ^oman^ 
The  effort  to  secure  through  the 
Shanghai     Conference  ft^^^TJ™! 
agreement  between   the  Noth  and 
the  South  was  a  failure,  though  an- 
other  conference  is  spoken  of.  The 
South  insisted  that  the  North  should 
come  In  with  Clean  hands  a^^^  crease 
active    military    operations  against 
unorganized    and  unarmed 
Japanese    influence   was   too  Sf«»> 
however,  and  while  there  was  some 
Oriental   sidestepping   there   was  no 
cassation  of  bostlllUes;  and  the  con- 

ferenoa  adiournad.   

In  Parliament  a  maasura  was  Intro- 
duced for  the  dcmdhniaatton  of  tta 
army,  both  In  the  Interests  of  economy 
&nd  because  China  had  no  need  of 
arw  at  this  time.  This  was 
promptly  met  by  an  ultimatum  f  rom 
the  army  that  tha  Oovamment  at  once 
secure  from  Japan  mora  <>' 
000.000  loan  offered  and  ansora  tutm 
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navments  to  tha  army  for  soma  tlma. 

The  President  and  Chinese  loyal 
statesmen  are  trying  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  more  money  from  Japan 
because  doreUct  Government  officials 
have  pledged  for  the  loan  some  of 
the  Government  railways  and  certain 
additional  concessions;  and  J^PJ"  >■ 
anxious  to  force  the  loan  on  China 
as  one  means  of  securing  posswislon 
of  the  railroads.  The  end  had  not 
coma  when  I  left  China  and  1  have 
seen  no  statement  covaring  tha  mat- 
ter since  then.  ,  • 

An  agent  of  American  financial  in- 
terests went  to  China  In  March,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  readjustment  of 
Chinese  financial  affairs  may  be  made 
by  a  loan  participated  in  by  all  the 
powers  but  In  which  the  United 
States  will  predominate.  If  hap- 
pens China  may  be  saved  from  the 
tiutches  of  Japan. 

Japan's  Demand  at  Farta. 
At  Paris  Japan  asaertad  tha  right 
to  speak  for  China,  and  when  Koo  and 
Wong  combated  this,  Japan  tried  to 
have  them  silenced  or  recalled,  mak- 
ing use  of  various  threats  to  secure  | 
the  purposet 

Under  the  Lansing-Isbll  MTCCment 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
qnasl   recognition  Is   given   to  some 
indefinite  Interests  of  Japan  in  China. 
President  Wilson  has  not  seen  fit  as 
vet  to  make  a  public  axplanatlon  of 
this  remarkable  document,  though  he 
baa  had   sufficient  Inquiries.     I  can 
therefore  only  refer  to  it.  But  Japan 
claims  that  under  this  airreement  we 
have  conceded  her  full  control  over 
Chinese  affairs,  and  this  is  the  claim 
she  attempted  to  make  good  at  Parla 
In  fact,  when  President  Wilson  sent 
a    congratulatory    teleRram    to  the 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  on 
the  occasion  of  that  Republic's  blrtn- 
day.  tha  Japanese  papers  declared  his 
act  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
lianslng-lshll  afrreeraent  and  that  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  com- 
municate  with   China   save  through 
Japan.    That  same  claim  was  mads 
by  an  English  language  newspaper  in 
ahaaghal,  tha  Haroury,  controUed  by 
JMMnese. 

iChe  Issue  was  forced  !n  connection 
iri^  submission  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
aa^n  of  tha  aaorat  twanty-ona  eoadi^ 


Uons  foroad  upon  China  by  Japan  la 
191B  existence  of  which  was  denied  to 
the  Vortd  by  Japan,  which  threatened 
China  and  her  officials  with  severe 
penalties  If  she  aven  menUoned  that 
such    conditions   had   been  exacted. 
The  Peace  Conference  had  shown  a 
desire   to   see   these  conditions  and 
other  secret  treaties,  and  the  Chinese 
Commissioners    had    Indicated    the  r 
wUUngnass  to  produce  them.  Their 
copies  had  hean  stolen  from  theni  as 
they  passed  through  Japan  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  but  duplicates  could  ha 
secured  by  wireless  If  necessary. 

Japan  used  all  her  power  and  In- 
fluence, first  to  have  Koo  and  Wone 
silenced  and  Japan  recognized  as 
China's  spokesman  at  Paris,  and 
failing  that,  to  have  Koo  and  Wong 
Instructed  that  the  secret  treaties 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  sword  by 
Japan  since  August.  1914,  should  not 
ha  produced.  Obata.  on  behalf  or 
Japan,  made  at  Peking  the  most  ser- 
ious threats  against  China  and  the 
officials  of  her  Government  If  Japan  a 
wishes  were  not  compiled  with,  and 
it  looked  for  a  wWle  a»  if  China  must 
I  jrleld. 

PvMleltr  Vay  Save  CAIna. 

In  this  case  publicity  defeated 
Japan  and  saved  China.  Just  as  puh- 
Udty  now,  prompUy  and  properly  sp- 


Dlled     will    prevent    attainment  of 
Japan's  ultimate  ends  in  the  Far  East 
andsave  tha  world  much  trlbuUtlon^ 
The  old  Parilamant  at  Canton  cabled 
Koo  and  Wong   to  stand  by  thalr 
Euns:    the    commercial    bodies  ana 
KuUds  of  the  leading  cities,  commenc- 
ing   m    tha    South    and  gradually 
imreadlnv  through  tha  North,  did  the 
SmT^an'd  TSST^       «»nUment  was 
speedily    created    throughout^  China 
that  the  new  Parliament  at  Veklng, 
notwithstanding     the     influence  of 
Japan,  did  not  dare  recall  Koo  and 
Wong,  or  withdraw  their  authority 
and  they  ware  permitted  to  go  ahead 
on  their  own  dlscroUon.  Fortunate. 
Indeed,  for  China  that  sha  was  rapra- 
aantad'  by  such  men. 

It  is  UtUa  wonder  that  China  was 
stirred  by  thasa  matters  Into  active 
hatred  of  Japan  and  a  boycott  of  her 
goods,  and  that  she  was  Impelled  to 
seriously  consider  the  advice  of  her 
friend,   the  United   States,   and  en- 
deavor to  adjust  her  internal  differ- 
enoas,  that  she  might  Prf "nt  a  united 
front  to  tha  enamy.   With  tha  aid  of 
her  friends  on  the  outslda,  and  with 
full  exploitation  In  China  of  tha  trait- 
orous acts  of  Japanese  paid  offlciaia 
of  China,  she  may  yet  accomplish  a 
workaUa  union  of  tha  OOnasa  Frwr* 
Incaa. 


ARTICLE  VI 
Japm's  Record  in  Clyna. 

WHat  She  Has  Dona  in  Em  Mandtoria  and  ^timg-How 
Se  Counted  On  Enriching  Hendf  Ibrmgli  tha  War-H« 
Oonten^taou  Treatment  of  Americans 


Japan  persistently  insists,  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  by  her  var- 
ious clever  methods  of  propaganoa, 
Indudlns  American  societies  and  Am- 
erican huslnass  men,  that  she  has  no 
designs  on  seourlns  the  territory  of 
China  or  any  part  of  it.  or  »ny?l8j; 
for  concessions  or  prlyilosas  Which 
are  not  open  to  all  other  Nations. 

Japan's  record  Is  sufficient  dis- 
proof of  her  claims  of  good  faith  In 
this  matter,  and  fortunately  pernaps 
for  the  world  that  record  during  the 
wu*  and  baoansa  of  Japanaaa  haliet 
that  St  wM  bw  craat  ovporUmliar  W 


been  so  plainly  written  that  It  neods 
only  publicity— the  publicity  which 
Japan  Is  desperately  striving  to 
preyant. 

How  Korea  Wn«  Protected. 
Korea  was  under  the  suserainty  Of 
China.  Japan  fought  two  wars — one 
With  China  and  one  with  Russia— 
ostensibly  to  insure  the  independence 
of  Korea;  and  than  appropriated  the 
country  hersaU:  Tha  asmma  bhe  made 

was  that  Koraa  U  «HlH5"I!Si«iS 
Japan— and  therafora  offarad  oppor* 

tunlty  for  Japan's  enemies  to  menace 

har.    She  afterwards  claimed  a  spa- 
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aal  sphere  of  „*"i.?^5ea 
of  South  Manchuria  on  ^«  J^™ 
that  an  enemy  might  occupy  It  to  the 
injury  of  Korea.  That  fo^t'-ol^j' 
Stt^  Manchuria  has  since  been 
^ffad  into  the  moat  d«Po^|« 
SSbnunder  Prussian  methods 

She  subsequently  Insisted  ^^at  u 
was  necePsa?y  for  her  to  have  con- 
7rol  in  inner  MancbttHa  ^^..^^^ 
rights  m  South  Mai«*«rta  should  he 
threatened. 

Wh  Manchuria  is  occupied  In  a 
ffitlt^ry  way  by  the  Japanese.  Brit- 
l?h  Sd  oTblr  natioDaitties  were  sub- 
li!^*!?  to  Se  greatest  indignities  and 

iv  aggravated  c^J^''"  Gov-  ' 

and  contention  of  ^?«^»^errUory 

,o  entertain  th«JJ?i'%"^de  ^,,^,1,3  o» 

Japanese  it  DalnT  ana 

U,e  American  Conwte  at  Dalny 

Newchane  and  on  «»«  Al 
American    Consul  j^^^ 

vioUtlon  of  China  s  » 

*rSluMen,    She  has  installed 
Peking  to  Mukden^«^  ^^^^^ 

another  l^^."*^^  the  TangUe 

Chtoa-»  P»«»^ 


The   wireless   is  VO^^ivlBSi^  pre- 
vents the  American  and  BHUrth  ^n- 
boats  patroUm^^  the  river  from  com 
munlcatlng  with  each  other. 

JapanlSM  lii»t*Ued  another  wJre- 
lei  at  TsTnfftau.  which  place  she 
to"    from   Germany   to   return  to 
China  but  is  still  holding.    At  Dalren. 
^hi  Sapwiese  wireless  station  in  the 
KwiTi^ung  leawhold  Is  apparently 
used  to  prevent  commuuloatlon  be- 
tween or^lth  ships  'or  a  distance 
of    1.500    miles.      The    Pacific  »U 
treuuently  cannot  communicate  with 
hw  Aipe  coming  ir-to  Shanghai 
The  Story  of  Talagtau. 
The  history  of  TsingUU  and  Its 
hinterland.  Kiaocbou.  '^•^  " 
lustrates  the  methods  of 
ndicates  how  much  sincerity  there 
s    In    her    protesUtlons    of  good 
faith.     Germany  seeured  possession 
I  of  this  port  and  the  Wntertand  In 
consideration  for  the 
German  missionaries.     She  probably 
would   have   been   willing   to  trade 
more  mTsslonarle.  on  similar  terms^ 
She  made  elaborate  ImprovemenU  In 
'town  and  port  on  modern  lines. 

When  Germany  in  1914  was  called 
on  by  Japan  to  surrender  the  ter- 
rltorJ^  she  agreed  to  give  It  back 
to  China  If  compensated  for  im- 
provements made.  Japan  would  not 
consent  to  this. 

Japan  in  her  ultimatum  declared 
to  Germany  that  Talngtau  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  China.  She  made 
the  same  statement  In  r«W>n8e  to  an 
inauiry  from  the  tJnttod  Btatea  as  to 
her  intentions. 

ROCerda  Tsfmrtau  nm  SpolI«t. 
She  has,  however,  regarded  Tslng- 
tau  as  a  spoil  of  war  which  should 
be   -ivrn   to   her  in   recognition  or 
her    services    to    the    Allies.  She 
forced  on  China  secret  treaties  which 
would  extend  indefinitely  her  rlght.^ 
There  and  would  give  her  fj^^^^ 
possession  of  the  town  and  tSiO  Por u 
She    imposed   a   condition  In  one 
secret  treaty    by    which    In  event 
of  Je^oration  of  Talngtau  to  Ch  na  « 
concession  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Japan  was  to  be  eftabllsheu 
at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the 
Japanese  Government;  if  tbe  For^ipi 
Powers  desired  an  International  con^ 


cession  It  might  be  f^^^J^^^^'^^i 
and  the  disposal  *»t-°JJ_r^ 
property  formerly  held  by  ^^^^ 
to  be  a  matter  of  "mutual"  agWJ- 
]I^t  hAtween  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
OoveJ^mSnt.   The  mutuality  of  an 
a/re^eM™?  that  sort  as  B^own^  by 
Ch  na"  history  would  ^ 
'  like  that  between  the  <*«f"»"J!^ 
tary  Governor  of  Belgium     a^  JW 
hone»t  an*  patriotic  BeWan  li«r« 
in  1917. 

Ha.  Already  ^^^.^^^ 

Japan  has  already  selected  the  Site 
of  ttie  concession  which  I.  to  be  im- 
der  her  exclusive  jurisdiction.  "It 
conaUtates  the  most  Important  part  of 
Ts^StouTincludlng  the  port,  the  prin^ 
Spalrallway  station  "»d„pracU^l^ 
nil  the  revenue-producing  ™"tier 
'  Is  explalnid  hy  the  Japan  Chronicle 

^^'iSough  discriminatory  regulations 
and  tMSB  the  Chinese  and  other  Na- 
tlona^weJS  forced  jut  of  T|^ 
to  a  great  extent  and  JaP*»«f*  ^f^T 
their  places.  The  Government  landj 
revenues  from  which  had  been  devoted 
to  taprovement  of  the  city  by  toe 
^rmana.  were  sold  at  nominal  prices 
^™ap^neM  syndicates  which  pro- 

.eeded"^  to  install  '"^"^'iF.^"""  Ve"; 
-prises  thereon.  The  French  were 
nVked  t<^  pive  UP  the  land  on  which 
?^eir  tcnJs  courts  J^^^'f^ 
KAfiifted  They  were  about  to  no 
Jor^f  when  Great  Britain  and  France 
proTested.  Jspsn  desisted.  The  war 
came  on  and  Japan  through  dlscrjml- 
naTory  taxes  forced  oonflaoation  of 
the  land. 

Pe«uid*  Ceatessle—  First, 
to  response  to  various  auggeationa 
as  to  turning  over  Tslngtau  to  the 
Chinese    for   over   four  years  Japan 
said  nothing  publicly.  A 
ago.  the  war  having  closed,  she  inti- 
mated  her  willingness  to  consider 
Turning  it  hack  if  China  would  pay 
therefor    by    valuable   railroad  and 
other  concessions.    It  transpires  now 
that  secret  treaties  forced  on  China 
had  provided  for  such  an  adjustment. 

NOW  It  is  sal*  that  even  if  Ts  ngtau 
he  turned  back  to  China  it  still  will 
he  controlled  by  the  Japaneae,  and  IT 
China  attempts  to  restore  former  con- 
ditions Japan  wlU  SSf^«  "P**^*!  * 
pretest  Mr  WIMT.    »>•  '"^ 
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four  years  of  possession  so  that  the 
Sttriitt  of  China  and  of  Japan  s 
lartners  id  alUes  will  be  effectually 
^iped  ouT^  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Peace  Conference  wad 
The  Allies  and  the  United  States  Will 
stand  for  this  arrangement. 

Already  BeecUa«  in 

With  her  power  thus  established  in 
Tsingtau  and  its  hinterland  of  KJao- 
cbou,  Japan,  following  her  ^tao- 
lldied  prtnclple,  fiought  control  of  the 
entire  Province  of  Shantung,  the  plea 
being  that  such  control  was  necessary 
to  pfotect  her  rights  In  Tsingtau  The 
Chinese  Government  was  forced  oy 
the  same  secret  treaty  method  to 
^ve  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon 
which  the  Japanese  Government  may 
hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  disposition  of 
all  rights  interests  and  concessions 
which  Germany,  by  virtue 
Ol  otherwise  possesses  m  ^relation  tO 
the  Province  of  Shantung.' 

Under  another  secret  agreement, 
this  time  made  with  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister to  Tokyo  in  1918.  but  never  rati- 
fied by  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Utroi  of  the  Shantung  ^^'^-f ' -""j;; 
nlng  through  the  province,  and  of  the 
entire  railway  sone,  becomes  Japanese 
without  qualification  and  without  tirne 
nmU.  Article  6  of 
guards  against  any  disturbance  of 
Japan's  position  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
«lSe.  for  it  provides  that,  regardless 
S?  what  disposition  shall  be  niade  as 
to  ownership  of  the  «^''*y- >V  «f 
be  placed  under  joint 
China  and  Japan.  •'■'P*"*  i^'i?.^ 
Obata.  insisted  that  this  agreement 
did  not  need  ratification  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  being  purely  a 
•'commercial  agreement 

How  It  Wb«  Done. 
The    Japanese    Government  last 
Autumn  advanced  llO.OOO.ooo  to  china, 
through  her  trusted  representatives 
m  return  for  the  transfer  to  Japan 
of  the  options  allowed  Qermw  in 
1913  on  an  extension  of  the  line  to 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  with  an 
option  on  construction  of  a  branch 
from  Kaomi  to  Hsuchow.  at  which 
point  It  would  make  connection  with 
the    Belgian    trans-continental  line 
from   the   sea  coast  to  Turkestan. 
China  has  not  yet  iearnod  what  oe- 


came  of  all  the  money.  Some  of  it  ap- 
parently, wa.  used  tor  toBt^rinstrou- 
ble  between  North  and  South  China, 
by  supplying  arms  W  'or  an 

army  for  the  north.  Clearly  there 
wafi  something  crooked  about  this 
agreement  on  the  part  of  so"i« 
in  China,  for,  when  China  offered  lo 
expose  the  secret  treaties  to  the  Paris 
Conference,  Japan  threatened  to  pub- 
lish, and  did  publish,  this  Shantung 
Railway  agreement. 

Baron  Makino.  In  February,  made 
a  defense  of  Japan's  acts  in  China 
for  the  Paris  Conference,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  agreement  as  to  Tsingtau 
and  Shantung  had  not  been  made  puh- 
Uc  under  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  because  they  were  preUminary  to 
certain  business  matters,  as  yet  in  an 
incomplete  stage.  He  stated  posi- 
tively, however,  that  "the  agreement 
iB  in  no  sense  oppressive,  nor  does 


it  provide  for  Ulegltlmate  or  arbi- 
trary control  by  Japan  of  any  terri- 
tory or  China's  territorial  rights. 
«<The  Gerauuty  of  Aal^" 
It  Is  true  that  some  conditions  of 
some  of  these  secret  Mfrewnents  do 
not  seem  onerons  to  an  outsider,  U  in 
force  between  two  Nations  of  eqwl 
.strength  and  good  faith.    The  best 
information  as  to  what  they  mean  for 
(Slna.  and  other  Nations,  is  to  read 
to  Si  record  made  by  Japan  s  acts 
hei    mterpreUtion    of    the  Powers 
which  these  agreementa  confer.  Tne 
record  is  conclusive.    Nothing  eloe  la 
necessary  to  establish  the  justice  of 
the  title  of  these  articles—  The  Ger- 
many of  Asia."    In  Shantung,  with  a 
military  controlled  railway  sone  and 
Cl  inese   officlaU  bribed  to  compla- 
rency,  Japan  has  been  running  things 
very   much   as   in    Manchuria.  The 
methods  were  made  in  Germany,  but 
the  Japanese  are  apt  pupils.  


ARTICLE  Vll 


The  Korean  Independence  Movement 

A  Remarkable  In^tsJice  o7^^^^^^     J^JJ^  fj 
20,000,000  People— The  <StoB«^a»  B«Pi^ 
Japm^-She  Ateis  to  Depriro  the  Kox«uis  of  LangiW  «■ 
corded  History  and  Bational  Ideatity. 

No  man  may  know,  until  under  ex- 
ceptional advantages  he  has  investi- 
gated the  facto  on  the  ground,  how 
The  march  of  events  In  the  Far  East 
has  been  concealed  from  Wwtern  ey es 
for  vears  past  by  a  thick  veil,  devised 
partly  by  Japanese  cunning,  and  ow-  | 
ing  Its  effectiveness  largely  to  the 
vorld*s  absorption  in  other  matters. 

MateHal  aid.  too.  w^        f  7",u"m«« 
.  nuaie  and  congested  cable  ia-cUitles 
I  which  did  not  transmit  ordinary  busl- 
I  .p^s  or  personal  messages— no  mat- 
ter how  pressing—  across  the  ocean 
n  lew  than   ten    to  fourteen  days 
War  put  the  wireless  in  Government 
hands.  harHng  private  messages  and 
news  service,  and  made  «t<»«j/oj  * 
censorship  which  has  been  «f  t^J^^ 
limit-  so  that,  even  since  the  armis- 
uS»;  we  see  things  thiyiyh  v^^^ 
*ln  itt<di  indistinct  or  distorted  fhah- 


Ion  that  we  know  really  nothing,  and 
what  we  think  we  know  wo  muat 

some  day  unlearn. 

So  it  Is  that   the  Western  wortd 
has  not  learned  yet  the  Kenesis,  the 
meaning  and  the  real  facts  concern- 
ing the  Korean  Independence  demon- 
'  stratlon,  commencing  on  March  Ist — 
I  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  Instance 
of   national   self-control  and  orgaa^ 
ixed  passive     resistance  for  accom- 
plishment of  an  ideal  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.    It  Is  too  early  to 
prophesy,  but  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  thla  Korean  demonstration  ulti- 
mately will  have  an  effect  on  the 
Japanese  policy  and  the  future  hla- 
tory  of  the  Far  East,  which  a  revoM- 
Uon  could  not  have  accomplished. 
Snp»rcssiBS  the  Fact*. 
Japan  attempted,  and  I  think  un- 
wMy*  to  auppress  the  facta  as  to 
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mm  d«mon»tMition  and  permitted  the 
mblleatlim  in  the  Japanese  vernacu- 
iTr  papers  of  expurgated.  "WK*^^!^ 
and  colored  accounts  f^^^^J? 
prejudice  the  world  as  to  the  mottves 
and  the  acU  o£  the  Koreans. 

Forlnstance.  every  e«ort  was  made 
to    suppress    and    prevent  outside 
knowledge  of  the  original  Proclama- 
tion, published  all  over  Korea  at  the 
opening  of  the  d^™<>"a*rat*on— a  twn- 
perate.  dignified,  eloquent  statement, 
which  declined  to  deal  in  recrimina- 
tion, Whch  blamed  tihe  Koreans  them- 
■elves.  parUy.  for  their  troubles  but 
Which  insisted  that  they  ^^^^JJ^^^' 
t)ed  to  national  existence,  of  which 
khey  had  been  forcibly  and  nnfalriy 
^prived.    It  suggested  that  Japan, 
n   restoring    Korean  Independence 
ould   do  more   towards  /esain  ng 
^nfidence  of  the  world  and  insuring 
permanent   peace   In  the 
«»an  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
copies  of  this  document  getting  out 
Sf  KonL  Houses  and  individuals 
werrwS^hed— even  while  I  was  m 
Seoul  "t^Americana  connected  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A-  were  arrested  and 
s.r.rched  in  the  belief  they  had  copies 
of  the  document. 

H«w  the  Proolnmatlon  Came  wni. 
So  fftr  as  I  know,  the  first  accurate 
translaHon  of  that  document  was 
i^^ught  out  by  myseU.  of fered  to 
the  Japan  Advertiser  at  Tokyo  for 
publicaUon  and  to  the  A«oc^tod 
Press.  The  Government  forha<ie  its 
^bUeation.  And  so  far  as  I  can 
Srn.  the  first  copy  to  reach  the 
^lua  states  is  that  which  I  brought 
To  s"n  Francisco  and  which  WM  given 
out  by  the  Associated  t^"^. 

In  Honolulu  I  was  informed  that 
the  newspapers  there  could  not  re- 
Sfre  reliable  accounts  of  the  Korean 
trouble  through  letters  from  their 
Toklo  correspondents  sent  by  special 
messengers,  because  ^J>^f^^^ 
senger  from  the  Orient  was  permitted 
"  land  on  the  Honolulu  dock  carry- 
InK  letters  for  delivery,  or  mailing. 
OiaesB  such  letters  were  turned  over 
to  posUl  officials,  by  whom  they 
would  be  Bubmlttted  to  oeneerehip. 

It  rs  within  my  own  ^ttow  edge  that 
feUow  passengers  on  the  ShlnyoMaru 
Who  had  with  them  correspondence 
^^Mwnins  the  Korean  troubles  ier 


delivery    to  f^^^^fJ^'^e 
were  asked  to  surrender  **»5« 
Customs  and  Post  Office  offKdale  at 

the  aSI  and  when  they  refused.  Were 
SSe?Si  to  take  them  back  to  the  ship 
J^^reatened   with   $1,000   fm-  if 
Sey  attempted  to  deliver  the  lei  ers^ 
Tn  mv  own  case  I  was  not  permitted 
cariToff  the  Honolulu  dock  for 
maian7  a  letter  plainly  addre««e^ 
to  the  American  minister  at  Peking- 
hut,  at  order  of  the  customs  official. 
^mL^nwlr,  with  a  nickel  for  post- 
1^  to  Uie  uxilformed  postal  employe 
at  his  elde. 

H0W  tte  Faets  Wofo  lieamed. 
With   Mrs.   McClat<^.  I 
Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  for  two 
^ys  and  a  half  during  the  deraon- 
afSttoi  secured  a  fair  knowl- 

edge 5  Se  matter  through  inter- 
course with  a  »;»«^*'^:Si.trin 'ko- 
and  Europeans,  lo«f„«^**if"SK.  «it- 
rea.  thoroughly  familiar  ^t^^^*  f^I 
uatlon.  and  enjoying  the  fo""^***^^^! 
Koreans,  and,  in  several  cases,  eye 
witnesses  of  leading  Incidents. 

During  these  two  days  JJhd  a  half 
we  were  permitted  to  go  •bout  freely 
in  our  ricklshaws  through  the  Mowd- 
Si  streets,  taking  snap  P»<=tn'W;  but 
we  attempted  no  conversation  witii 
Koreans,  lest  we  get  them  '"^9;  trou- 
ble   We  were  early  warned  that  we 
were  being  followed  by  J^" 
tlves  in  plain  clothes.  2r**^^S***« 
Quiries  wherever  we  "t^^PP** 
Sur  business  and  conversation,  and 
^Ucularly  as  to  whether  we  talked 

**'^**'SSSreled  by  rail  through  the 
I  length   of  Korea  from  Antung  to 
Seoul  and  from  Seoul  to  toe  south- 
ern end  of  the  peninsula  at  rusan. 
a  journey  of  two  daylights,  and  met 
on  the  tram  a  number  of  Americans 
long  resident  In  the  country,  a'  me  of 
them  Californians,  and  even  S^ra- 
mentans.  interested  or  ««P^oye* 
the     American     quartz-mlnlng  ana 
Kold  dredging  operations  belOW  Be- 
oSl    The  first  half  of  this  Journey 
was  made  on  March  8d.  the  second  on 
March  «th. 

From  sources  In  Japan,  after  our 
arrival  there,  I  learned  more.  Ana 
this,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  Korean 
Independence  demonstration,  »•  I  un- 
derstand it. 


Gathering  for  the  Emperor'.  Fii.ertl. 

On  Monday,  March  3rd  the  fune^ 
of  the  former  Korean  Emperor  Tl 
was  to  toke  place.  Yi  was  not  entl- 
UeS  to  parttcSlar  consideration  at  the 

-rof'his^uWd  So^^s?of£ 

affection  But  his  f^^tJ^^/'inM 
him  into  a  National  bej^o.  fo^t 
renorted,  and  generally  oellevea,  ny 
Jhe  Koreans  that  he  had  committed 
su?clde  in  order  to  force  *  P-^^;^^"^^, 
ment  for  three  years,  under  Korean 

custom,   of  the  ^""^^fL^^J^S^n- 
Prince  Yi.  a  boy.  to  ^  Japanese  Prin 
cess.    The  Prince,  nominally  a 
of  Uie  Japanese  Nation,  is  r«Uly  a 

prisoner  in  blf  Pa^"-  P%^^^^^^^ 

iTeVri^v-IngnSi  iSK-Pg^ar-d^ 
^ar^fa^gTwal  dKWa^n 

^A^r^o  the  worthless  old  Emperor 

- '"i^ei  nrean^p'anest 
arrangements  "        RKinto  cere- 

military   funeral  with    ShlBio  oo« 
monies  went  on  apace. 

n'l-ntY,  all  ©arts  of  the  Korean  pen- 

highway  toward  "•''^^^'^"t^te 

before  In  the  hlatory  of  the  ooimW 
such  a  crowd  In  SeouL 
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»n  behalf  of  Us  20.000.000  subject 
S^Dle  a  peaceful  demonstration  ana 
d^and  for  National  independence. 
™s  demonstration  continued  in  vs. 
HOU8  forms  throughout  the  Korean 
peninsula  up  to  the  date  of  oiK  d^ 
llVtuve  from  Yokohama  on  l*jx^ 
Jnh.    Since  that  time  the  veil  wMCn 

iinceals  or  ^^^^^^^^iS^!!^'^^^ 
par  Bast  has  dropped  fttr  ub,  »■  It  aaa 

'V"s:SSf^he*^demons«^^^ 

tlon  in  a  public  park;  of  the 
of   many   thousands   of   the  white- 
robed  Koreans  down  the  wide  main 
^ouUng  ••Mansei."  the  Korean 
Mtninlent  of  the  Japanese  "Banaal, 
S'^SSSitfon  to  stuSent.  of  Uje  va- 
rious schools  to  Join  m  the  a«n>o?- 
I  ration.  and  to  maintain  a  peaceful 
agitation  until  they  ^^^"J^^ 
ffeedom:  of  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
palace  gates  and  present  a  petition  to 
the  young  Prince  Tl,  eta 

The  police  and  gendarmea  could  not 
stop  the  crowd  at  first,  but  soldiers 
were  called  out.  and  clubbed  muekeU 
and  swords  were  usea  effectively, 
over  150  prisoners  being  taken  Jojall 
that  afternoon,  some  ot  ttw»  Wher 
severely  Injured, 

Somewhat  similar  deinonstratlons 
were  made  on  Monday  and  on  vveo- 
nesday.  but  they  did  not  »"*  .l^'^f' 
the  Japanese  being  prepared  and  sev- 
eral hundred  demonstrators  being 
made  prisoners,  among  them  some 
piri  students.  The  demonstrations  In 
other  cities  took  on  siiiaiar  character. 


done  to  property,  and  no  violence  at- 
temnted  by  the  Koreans,  even  in  re 
aurtlon  for  what  seemed  unnece.- 
sary  brutality  on  the  P*'* 
darmes  and  soldiers  "^^^j"*  "^I 
rPflts  This  is  the  more  aatonishittg 
when  the  temperamental  cj^aracter  of 
the  Koreans  Is  had  In  mind,  and  their 
iSclStloTto  frenzy  in  mob  torma- 
ttoi  wnich  in  the  early  days  of  the 

He?*mU  Kingdom  c»^,^^t«rr?orn 

several  missionaries.  Who  were  to^ 

to  pieces  by  Korean  *«*  Vnr- 

The  vernacular  press  of  Japan  dur- 

SSroes.  police  and  aplfflers  and  in- 

X*  trSfe  morning  of  March  6th 
when  we  left  Seouljt  am  confident 
no  such  thing  occurred  in  ^^^^i 
and  I  have  reason  ^ot^n^r^JtjM 
not  occur  elsewhere.  The  most  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  Polnt  is  the 
interview  published  In  the  Japan  AU- 
ivertrter  bf  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Communications,    Noda^  .J'^^^n^^l^. 
other  high  offlrfalB  of  th«  Govera- 
rnent  went  to   Seoul  to  ^« 
funeral  of  former  Emperor  Ti.No^ 
did  not  leave  Seoul  until  March  6^ 
and  his  interview,  published  on  nis 
Je^rn  to  Toklo.  declared  that  the 
Koreans  had  not  committed  acts  of 
violence  or  Injured  Pwerty.  eitoer 
tn  Seoul  or  anywhere  else  in  Korea, 


WeaieMM  Watio""!  ViMlve  Beelat- 

ance. 

There  was  more  or  less  severity  at- 
tached to  the  arrest  of  the  Koreans. 
Eye-witnesses  have  told  me  of  giri 
students  being  set  upon  by  Japanese 
coolies  with  clubs  and  stamped  upon, 
and  being  mrircr^d  off  by  the  gen- 
darmes and  tied  together  in  couples 
by  their  thumbs.    Up  to  the  time  we 
left  Seoul.  March  6tn.  firearms  had 
not  been  uied  by  the  Japanese  In 
that  city  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  and 
while  there  were  numerous  Injuries 
from    clubs,    clubbed    muskets  and 
swords,  no  Koreans  had  been  killed. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the 
demonstration  was.  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  and  efiior* 
tatlen  of  the  leadere^  no  laHur  was 


TmrMir  Orsaal>ed  Effort-. 

On  the  morning  on  which  we  left 
Seoul,  five  days  after  the  dewonj**^; 
tlon   commenced,   there  ^PO^mnAoJi 
posts  and  walls,  a  second  PWjJ*™; 
tlon  from  the  Korean  leaders,  though 
unsigned,  in  which  the  P^oP/^J];^" 
congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  testified  to  Japan  and  to 
tne  world  their  desire  to  be  fwe.  and 
on  the  self-control  and  forbearance 
with  which  they  had  endured  Injury 
and  arrest.    They  were  reminded  that 
as  Koreans  they  must  stand  up  for 
the  sacred  cause  to  the  last  man.  and 
I  they  were  cauHoned  again  to  do  no 
violenrfi  and  no  Injury  to  property. 
"He  who  does  this."  the  proclama- 
tion said,  "is  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, and  wUl  most  seriously  Injure 


the  cause."    A  free  translation  of  ^ 
document  was  given  me.  '«'^Ji« 
?ng  for  the  train,  by  a  mleeioMfT 
who  had  seen  a  copy  of  K. 

it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  oounW 
districts  the  Koreans  later  may  have 
^sn  incited  to  retaliation  by  xne 
methods  of  their  rulers.     The  ver- 

nacutor  press  of  ^^^^^.J^^^tJuIl 
I  davs   gave  increased  circumstantial 

lacfoun^  of  death  or  inJ^y^  "^ij 
members  of  local  gendarmerie,  eow- 

JiS^sually  with  the  "*'»^t««a^ 
in  each  case,  that  "casualUesr- 
TmSng    t^  Koreans    amounted  to 
Trty.  or  sixty,  as  the  case  'n»ght  be 
According  to  these  accounts  the  Jap 
anese  in  the  outside  districts  were, 
m  instances,  using  firearma   Thf  ^o- 
lians  could  secure  no  weapons  unless 
^8  or  stones.    But  these  accounts 
Sad  p«tctlcally  censed  when  we  sMied 
for  California. 

Meanwhile,  the  Koreans  had  «w- 
ried  on  the  policy  of  passive  resist- 
ance, by  closing  up  all  .he  schools- 
5ie  Korean  children  n^ving  ceased  to 
attend,  and  by  ceasing  ^^^^^^^^ 
ous  public  utility  and  manufactiirtn* 
enterprises, 

^Preliminary  ExamlnatlomB." 
The  Government  had  made  arrests 
of  about  4.000  agitators. 
of  these  Koreans.  "W^Oclally  de- 
clared, would  be  *?»»»;2^JSJf5S 

the  end  of  March,  after  the  -o^^J^: 
tlon"  had  been   completed.  Prelim- 
inary examinations  preceding  trial  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conspiracy 
cases  some  years  agP  meant  inquiry 
by  torture,  under  wW<flr«»e  helpless 
victim   confessed  to  anything  With 
which  he  was  charged.    In  those  con- 
spiracy cases  106  prisoners  tnus  con- 
fessed fuU  guilt,  and  were  sentenced 
on  trial  to  punishment  accordingly. 
The  world  having  "p^^^t"-^?^ 
ling  of  the  facts,  and  the  -*^o™2 
and  British  Minister.  It  Is  whispete* 
having   suggested   to   the  JW"?^ 
Government  the  propriety  of  further 
mvestlgaUon.  a  eeco'ia  tiia.  wae  or- 
dered and  ninety-eight  of  the  10« 
were  adjudged  Innocent    and  dis- 
charged.   Among  them  was  one  who 
was  m  prison  at  the  time  the  offwise 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  com- 
mitted.    I  met  in  Korea  Americana 
who  had  seen  the  scars  Inflicted  by 
torture  on  some  of  these  Koreans. 
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Some  ftwrehend  that  the  prominent 
lexers  of  the  Indepenttence  dmmjn- 
B?rtuon°wlll   be  "rtmUarly  Induced 

during  the  "examinattons"  to  vMe 
S«ion  as  to  their  Pern  clone  ac- 
tlvUles  and  what  was  oehind  them. 
B^lt  is  doubtful  if  Japan,  with  ner 
paBt  experience,  and  with  the  ey  es  of 
"he  world  upon  her  now.  wiU  reaort 

to  torture.  There  Is  a  fif^o;!'*"!  ""Vr" 
went  in  Japan  against  the  despotic 
rale  of  the  military  in  Japanese  col- 
e«l«B;   and   that   sentiment    Is  quite 
MBgttlve  to  the  world  s  opinion. 
The  camadokyo- 
The    oriffinal    proclamation  was 
Bisned  by  thirty-three  prominent  Ko- 
relns.  religious  leaders  and  teachers 
carefully  selected  ^^^BBtOl^^^t 
the  Chundokyo.  the  Buddhlsta  andUie 
three  Christian  religions  most  Promi- 
nent m  Korea-the  Methodlst-Epls. 
copal,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Cath. 
olic    It  was  Intended  thus  to  demon- 
strate  to  the  world  that  the  move- 
ment for  Independence  was  »f * 
tlonal.    These  leaders  were,  of  course, 
at  once  arrested. 

The  first  signature  to  the  P^*;^^" 
mation  was  that  of  the  h^^J^f 
Chundokyo;  and  here  again  the  Jap- 
anese rulers  received  a  «Btlnct  shock 
for  on  the  Chundokyo  and  on  its 
head  they  had  confidently  relied  for 
effecUve  assistance  in  ao  subjugating 
Ue  that  there  would  be  no 

trace  left  of  their  natioiiaUtf  i»  the 
coming  generations.  „v«o- 
The  Chundokyo  U  a  cult  whose 
teachings  are  said  to  J-J^J^^^^^' 
tion  of  Buddhism  and  Tallsm,  and 
ancestral  worship  and  Korean  super- 
stition.  The  cult  was  encouraged  by 
the  Japanese  on  Che  theory,  it  is  said 
that  iV  would  stop  the  -pread  of 
Christianity,  whose  teaching  wun 
the   flavor   of  democracy  which  ac- 
oompanied  them,  were  believed  to  be 
bad  for  the  political  digeation  of  the 
ir^MBK     Once  the   cult   had  sup- 
SsateSciirtsttoBity  "  could  be  made 
to  serve  the  purpose 
by   eliminating   flrom   Its  tM^toga 
those   features  which   reminded  the 
Koreans  of  their  wonderful  history  as 
rWtlon.  and  It  would  thus  assist  in 
Thetr  racial  absorption  by  the  Japa- 

'''ifomnr  thig  imar       it  U  certain 


that  the  Chundokyo  and  its  leader- 
were  playing  the  Japanese  gamj  ap 
parenUy  for  years  by 
Koreans  to  submit  quietly  to  Ja^- 
nese  rule;  that  the  Japanese  encour- 
aged  lU  growth— it  is  said  to  have 
now  about  a.000.000  members;  and 
Th^.   notwithstanding  the  Japanew 

espionage  ^V^t^^^ 

were  doubtless  located  in  ▼'"o^; 
branches  of  the  cult.  Korean  Intrigue 
was  a  match  for  Japanese  Intrigue^ 
Tnd  a  NaUon  kept  the  secret  unUl  the 
lime  was  ripe. 

A  Korean  Manifeato  In  Japa«. 
m  Japan  a  number  of  Korean  stu- 
dents shortly  before  issued  a  procla- 
mft^n  Korean  Independence. 

Which"  w^^  in 

war     These  studenU  were  •'jested, 

Trted  and  convicted,  and  ^^^^^^^tS^J 
serving  terms  in  P';J«°"-  ^^''^ '^^I 
atlon  was  easy  to  handle.  ™ 
rean  National  movement  under  lead- 
^hlp  of  the  Chundokyo  will  prove 
Tmo^e  ^t«tcult  problem^o^^ 

J^eruen.  there  -^--^.^^J^o'n 
which  I  know  n<>th<n»- 
to  beHeve.  however,  that  it  was  in 
spired  in  a  way  by  the  war  and  Us 
assumed    influence   1»  "**^"f 
world  safe  for  ^^T^'>^^'J\^.'^: 
taken  belief  on  the  part  of  t»S  fco 
tins  that  the  principle  of  ^^^^J^^^i 
^naUon  of  peoples,  as 
p^Mident  Wilson,  and  as  made  the 
^fTs  for  certain  d*^-*?" . 
Paris  Peace  ConferenWl, 
pUed  at  this  time  to  Korea;  "dthat 
It  was  only  necessary  for  to 
declare  her  wish  to  be  free,  and  J*pw 
would  be  compeUed  to  give  her  in^- 
pendenoe.-    I  personally  some 

Sf  tt»e  Koreans  had  that  Idea,  and  It 
would  explain  in  part  their  <«refully 
planned  demonstration,  indicating 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  their  de- 
termined abstention  from  violence  or 
retaliation,  In  order  that  the  world 
might  not  be  prejudlesd. 

The  forcing  of  the  young  Prince  Ti 
into  a  Japanese  maniage.  W ,t^"*J 
that  the  old  Emperor  killed  h™f«* 
to  frustrate  that  plan,  the  refusal  to 
Riiow  him  burial  by  Korean  ritejH- 
all  these,  doubtless,  helped  to  fan  the 
sentiment  of  the  Impressionable  peo- 
ple Into  flame  and  make  It  easy  to  set 


the  stage  for  the 

Then  Japan  has  steadily 
amies  of  the  Koreans,  when  she  might 
SSJs  made   friends.     After  another 
ySr.  for  ipstance.  they  will  not  be 
nemitted   to  learn   their   own  lan- 
gu^e Tn  the  schools-they  must  use 
Japanese  exclusively.  At  Pr««nt  ttey 
m  taught  both  languages.   In  coimt- 
I«M  other  ways,  following  the  Oer- 
system  of  treating  a  conquered 
peopl"  the  Japanese  have  ouir^t^ 
Uie  pride  and  sentiment  of  the  Kor- 
eans when  the  action  would  not  wem 
necessary  for    the    maintenance  of 
Japanese  sovereignty. 

Koreans  are  gradually  ^^f}^e  j^- 
prived  of  all  offices,  even  the  patri- 
archal heads  of  villages  being  sup- 
planted by  Japanese  with  "  j^cwase 
of  salary.    It  Is  made  impracticable 
for  Koreans  to  attend  the  high  schooL 
A  Korean  rlckishaw  man  in  Seoul  is 
not  permitted  to  earn  his  living  in 
that'^occupatlon,  f^^?^!^: 
his  naUonal  costume  and  adopts  tne 
5apanese.    And  I  myself  saw  Japan- 
ese railroad  officials    and  civilians 
treat  inoffensive  Korean  passengers 
like  dogs. 

What  JapaB  Has  Done  for  Korea. 
The  Koreans  Impress  most  observ- 
ers who  hftTO  studied  them  as  a  klnd- 
?r^Pl*  Who  oould  be  readily  «- 
■Imllated  by  the  Japanese,  It 
the  first  forcible  acU  of  '•Prf^<>»- 
mlllUry    methods   and   control  »s« 
given  way   to  civil   government;  if 
Korean  supersUtltlon  had  been  wiped 
Mit  by  education,  but  their  language 
and  their  pride  of  race  respected,  and 
ambition  created  In  thttu  by  wirfer- 
ring  public  positions  on  some  of  those 
who  aiuaiUed  for  it. 

It  is  tiUlmed.  with  truth,  that  Japan 
has  done  many  exoeUent  things  for 
development  of  Korea  and  Improye- 
ment  of  sanitary  and  other  conditions, 
and  some  insist  that  the  Korean  peo- 
ple as  indlYldualB  are  in  a  better  way 
to    progress    under    Japanese  rule, 
rough  and  unkind  and  unfair  as  it  is. 
than  would  have  been  possible  as  an 
independent  Nation  under  the  misrule 
of  their  Emperors,  ftBd  the  grafting 
official  class. 

The  Korean  woman,  who  wmS  » 
slave,  Sttbiect  to  the  pleasure  of  IW 
martsr'  hir  bnsbuid.  to  work  as  Us 


-Xt  -a  i^ow^cfrSTn^H-M 

nr  woman,  because  or 
SX?  SSSt  and  social  conditions. 
SS1.V.r;Tfc«Uv.  to  deve^P  into  « 
hullv  or  a  coward,  and  wtlhai  a 
and  a  thief.    The  Japanese  rule,  not- 

nf  these  conditions.    And  this,  noi 

one  by  the  Chinese,  while  the 
ToTionABfl  have  forced  on  thera  ine 
^rsraw":n?^^stem    under   Which  a 

llltty  cllZ  cancellation  of  the  con- 
nhe'5aS^«e  hav?  Wit  a  good 

Korea   are  pushing  forward  the  con 
ftruction  of  exceUent  highways  IU.V 
done  remarkably  good 
eatation   of   the   barren  hills,  have 
mide  property  and  life  safe;  have  in- 
TiJgurited  compulsory  education-and 
tvM?  summon    grade    course  for 

everyone  is  better 
for  the  multitude.    But  toey  have 
wined  out  any  semblance  of  llo«'ty, 
Tnd  liberty,  with  all  peoples,  is  now 
the  first  consideration. 

The  Korean  pays  for  all  these  im- 
provements, and  I'^^'iPit  hS 
conqueror,  in  very  high  taxes;  but  he 
knows  what  those  taxes  are,  ana 
Krh  Ihey  may  amount  to  as  much 
is  40  per  cent,  they  still  do  not  handl- 
Sp  him  as  did  the  confiscation  which 
fSced  the  old  Korean  who  was  found 
fey  an  envious  ofttcial  to  be  aodttlHng 
a  surplus. 

How  Japam  Faces  the  rrobU... 
One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the 
situation  is  the  manner  wWcfll 
Japan  faces  the  problem-  Quite  evi- 
dently she  is  nonplussed  by  tne 
p^^ve  resistance  of  20.000.000  people 
who  offer  no  possible  5*;'^°;^. 

ing  to  the  worlds  •t»«'«f25:«  -mnlv 
of  brutal  repression,  and  Who  mmpiy 
ask  in  a  dignified  and  temperate  dec- 
laration, or  petition.  lor  thee»srotse 
of  thftt  geir-determlMtloB  w«fl»  thmr 


^ood  friend.  "Mister  W«5:"2?-'^ 
assured  them  is  the  rltfht  «f  *IW17 

The  stories  of  the  vernacular  pres- 
of  Japan  that  acts  of  violence  were 
committed  from  the  start  by  the  agl- 
taJ^rs  was  frankly  and  P«^»<^lyJ^- 
nied  by  two  of  Japan's  high  admln- 
rstratlve  officials.  The  ^^.^ 
make  ill-will  by  declares  t^l**.^"*^; 
lean  missionaries  had  instigated  the 
dement  have  been  defeated  by  the 
result  of  an  official  Japanese  InveaU- 
gatlon.  which  acquits  those  accused 
even  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Apparently  the  Japanese  Adminis- 
tration cannot  save  Us  face  by  mak- 
ing ouUide  agencies  responsible.  A 
few  Japanese  journalists  and  pub- 
ticists.  who  hold  th»t  the  gove^nent 
of  Japanese  colonies  by  military  au- 
thorities is  a  mistake  "^t^" 
trouble  for  Japan,  have  not  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

In  the  Japanese  Parliament  the  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  has  been  asked  some 
very  pointed  questions  looking  to  the 
merit  of  military  repression  In 
securing  results  In  Korea  and  else- 
where, and  Indicating  a  desire,  If  not 
an  intention,  on  the  part  of  some  to 
caU  f or  an  InvesUgaUon  and  to  de- 
mand that  civil  oommlssions  instead 
of  mlUtary  Governors  ghatt  .hereafter 
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control  Korea  and  other  otttflldtt  tH*- 

utary  territory. 

From  statements  made  *<>  ™* 
Japanese  of  standing.  I  gather  that 
IbS  Korean  movement  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  thinking  Japanese 
that  something  will  be  don^  prob- 
ably.  Not  immediately,  of  course- 
the  AdminiHtration  must  save  Its  1*00. 
and  It  would  not  do  to  y**'^  to  a  de- 
mand of  this  kind  from  a  subject  peo- 
ple, and  thus  acknowledge  a  blun^^f 
but  later,  and  graduaUy.  when  the 
acdon  ne;d  not  occasion  internaUonal 

commenta  Of  <=<>«j^«v;"^*»**"*t^ 
will  not  be  granted.  If  anythingis 
done.  It  WiU  be  In  the  way  of  reforms 
In  governing  the  Koreans,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  make  them  feel  less  a  sub- 

ject  people-  ^^j^^^  between  the  lines 
of  certain  published  statements,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
Korean,  modify  their  declaration  or 
petition,  and  ask  rather  for  "forni  in 
government  and  some  voice  PUbUc 
fffalrs  in  place  of  the 
upon  which  they  have  set  their  hearts. 

This  Korean  declaration,  with  tne 
comment  It  causes.  i»  only  one  oi 
many  evidences  of  a 

taking  place  in  ^^l^^^.'^^^f^ ^\ 
fore  long  treat  its  mllltarr  rulers  to  a 
disagreeable  surprise.  


ARTICLE^III 
The  PhUippine  Independence  Movement 

Thfi  Story  of  IirtrigM  Behind  the  Movemenl^The 
^ia^A^celS^nt  Protection-How  Vote^^^  ^ 
£d5endence  and  Who  Is  Likely  to  Profit  Thereby. 


Occasional  reference  Is  made  In  the 
tele^S^^s  Washington   to  tne 

preaWe   there   of   Manuel  Queson. 
President  of  the  PWUpplne  Senate, 
r^rof  a  commission  from  t-S  Islands, 
^king  Congress  to  grant  independ- 
the  Philippines     '^'he'-e  »iav* 
heen  recommendations  favoring  this 
n!?rtloTf^  Burtdfi  Harrison.  Gov- 
ernor Sen^l  of  the  islands  (who  has 
done  more  to  dlocrldlt  the  American 
Satfon  in  the  Far  East  than  any  oUter 
omclal   Who  has   been   there),  and 
kindly  msmses  from  President  Wfl- 
^^ioAmSiot  his  Cabinet. 


There  Is  a  wy  "'fIJ 
concerning   this  ^S^J!^n6h% 
visitor  to  Manila  wtU  hear.  « 
which  I  know  to  be  true 
of  which  I  have  any  reascn  to  donht. 
no  FoUtlcal  Lea'ler*. 
The  great  political  leaders  In  the 
lsl«ds'Sf  P^Sent  are   Quezon  and 
Sergio  Osmena.  who  Is  Speaker  of 
'fhe   lower  House  of  the  /hUiPPine 
congress.     Qne.on  is  said  to  have 
more  magnetism.  Osmena  to  have  the 
SiitUr  balance.    Agulnaldo  commanda 
SSe'  UmiraUon  of  ^he  r^e^igd 
eonld  saslly  bsoooie  *  poUtteal  UmMr 
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If  he  would.  Up  to  this  time  he  has 
busied  himself  with  farming  anfl 
commercial  pursuits,  and  has  ah- 
stained  from  making  a  cry  for  in- 
dependence the  excuse  for  securing 
political  poBitlon. 

Quezon  and  Osmena  were  elected 
on  the  independence  Issue,  on  their 
impassioned  insistence  that  the 
islands  should  be  independent  and 
the  assurance  if  they  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  elected  the  end  would 
be  attained. 

What   NatlTee   Are  Told. 
I  met  in  Manila  an  American  who 
attended  some  of  the  political  meet- 
Inss  in  the  various  islands,  and  who, 
unknOWli  to  the  leaders,  understood 
the  throe  principal  dialects.   He  told 
me  that  he  heard  some  of  th«se  lead- 
ers assure  the  Ignorant  natives  that 
if    they   secured   Independence  they 
would  be  free  of  all  taxes  and  oh- 
noSUous  laws  and  restraint  imposed 
hy  the  Americans,  and  would  be  in 
a  pooiUon  to  do  what  they  pleased 
and  to  become  rich  while  doing  it. 
Thev  were  told  that  steady  agitation 
for  independence  wonld  bring  It;  and 
quite  naturally  they  cast  their  tran- 
chises   for   the   men   who  promised 
them  all  thsM  things. 

caves  AntoBoaiy. 

As  time  progressed  the  United 
States  gave  a  steadily  Increasing 
measure  of  autonomy  to  the  islands, 
but  there  was  no  indication  of  Imme- 
diate grant  of  independence.  As  a 
matter  Of  fact,  the  intelligent  leaders 
among  the  Filipinos  became  con- 
vinced that  independence  ^l^J^J'^i^ 
destruction  instead  of  proaparity  to 
the  islands.  . 

They  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to 
nutfce  th«m  independent  and  at  the 
Sme  time  guarantee  that  independ- 
|?;?e  th™  ^coming  sponsor  for  the 
International  policy  and  «sts  of  a 
people  who  are  not  yet  fitted  to  steer 
their  state  bark  unaided;  and  if  they 
we^e  left  entirely  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  great  Powers  they 
would  fall  prey  almost  ^t  once  to 
Japan,  which  could  easily  fln4  »  pre- 
tmxt  for  hostile  action. 

Mental  Beeer  »alle««- 
SO  whUe  the  leaders  still  talked  in- 
del^endSnce.  they  did  it  with  deci^ 
mental   reservatlona.     to  m«  »• 


Jones  bill  for  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines was  before  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  unexpectedly  Passed  the 
Clarke  amendment  Providing  for  ab- 
solute  Independene*   to  fOV  years 

trom  that  date.  .*.i«t.. 

The  Philippine  leaders  were  »trlck- 
en  with  consternation,  and  cahie- 
<ram8  and  messages  from  the  Islands 
asked  that  the  bill  do  not  pass 

"Yes,  of  course,  we  are  all  talking 
independence-«s  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  see.  we  cannot  talk  Wthlng^se 
-political  exigency— but  for  Clod's 
sake  don't  give  it  to  us. 

Their  prayer  was  heeded  and  wey 
did  not  get  what  th«r  wara  »ubUoly 
clamoring  for. 

Wanted  Subject  Igmoved* 
It  is  also  reported  and  Q«tte  gen- 
erluy  believed  in  Maf  Ws  ««m^^ 
circles  that  Quezon,  before  tbe  i-aris 
Peace  Conference  commenced  its  la- 
bors, reauested  President  Wilson  to 
msMlSe  delegates  from  the  U^u  , 
States  not  to  bring  up  the  8_«J>;»«<^^ 
Philippine  independence.  Certainly, 
so  far  as  the  public  knows,  the  SUP- 
ject  was  not  brought  up. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  party, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  "outs,  was 
making  It  extremely  uncomfortable 

for    the  ^S*"i55rfi  w 

Quezon-Osmrtia  contingent,  whtoii  is 

''^The  opposition  claimed  that  the 
Government  leaders  had  been  elected 
on  the  independence  issue.  had 
pledged  themselves  to  secure  it.  and 
yet  had  accompUshed  nothing  in^ 
line,  and  apparently  had  no  totMrtKw 
of  dotos  so. 

Natives  Betrayed. 

As  a  result  the  native  voters  were 
being  betrayed;  they  were  "ot  to  en- 
joy all  the  beautiful  things  promised 
with  independence.  Was  it  to  be  tol- 
erated?  Of  a  certainty,  no.  Then 
rise  my  friends,  valiant  members  of 
a  puissant  race!  Throw  out  these  men  | 

and  elect  us.  the  J^P^WkS;!  tn  the 
place!    we  wlU  bo  faithful  to  the 

'""There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
that  argument,  for  it  provides  Just 
the  sort  of  molasses  necessary  to 
catch  "is  particular  kind  of  f^  a^ 
this  particular  J!?,"^ 
iyou,  tito  olwrtloM  «ro  approwhing. 


There  was  produced  what  Messrs. 
Queaon  and  Osmena  would  perhaps 
acknowledge  in  private  to  be  an  em- 
barrassing situation. 

There  was  but  one  way  to  solve  It, 
apparently.  The  opposition  was  put 
In  the  same  boat  by  the  appointment 
of  a  non-partisan  commission  whose 
members  were  named  from  both  par- 
ties; and  this  committee  was  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  approaching 
Congress  at  Washington  with  a  Oa- 
mand  for  independence, 

Ummt  Stare  Blame. 
Now.  if  that  demand  falls,  the  op- 
position must  share  the  blame  wltn 
the    Government,    and    the  Quezon- 
Osmena  party  wiU  be  safe.    If  it  suc- 
ceed^-aSd  Manila   Insists   that  the 
knowing  ones  are  praying  it 
—then  they  can  only  hope  for  long 
postponement  of  the  day  when  Japan 
will  find  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Independent  Philippine  Republic  ob- 
jectionable and  take  steps  according- 
ly.   What  is  to  be.  will  be.  and  at 
least  they  did  what  theycouldto 
avert  the  fatal  day.   Ktaawt.  Aiw 

*'\'Sr'ihen  again,  rtiould  the  Repub- 
lie  of  the  Philippines  be  eaUbllsbed 
as  an  entirely  independent  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  President.-  Now,  I  ask  who  could 
discharge  the  duties 
with  greater  dignity  and  credit  than 
Quezon— or  let  us  say,  OsmMiaT  And 
to  secure  enjoyment  of  that  honor  f<W 
a  few  years  by  either 
patriots,  is  It  not  worth  while  to  rlslc 
having  the  young  Republic  Korean- 
tsed  by  the  voracious  Japanese?  For 
look  you    my  friends.  NaUons,  Uke 
men.  must  take  chances  sometimofl 

If  this  story  be  all  true  the  lack  of 
backbone  and  political  honesty  which 
Siuld  not  frankly  say,  "We  want  In- 
dependence  with  protection  We  can- 
no?  afford  to  accept  It       t^ls  "me 

without."  will  be  fi^i^yJf^StS?! 

in  governing  an  independent  but  help- 
less nation.  And  then  the  oonM- 
Quences  will  be  more  serious. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those 
raMlllar  with  conditions  in  the  Far 
EMt  iSd  With  the  development  of  the 
Philippines  in  seU-government  that 
U  would  be  no  kindnem  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  tO  iwnove  Its 
[protecting  hand  tor  soma  time  yet* 


PART  TWO 

Tlie  United  States  destined  to  become  a  Japanese 
Province  unless  Japanese  immigraticm  is  for- 
bidden absolutely— The  "Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment" and  Gulick's  percentage  plan 
only  traps 


In  Five  Articles 


EXPLANATO&T.  johnaon  of  WaehlnRton. 


OFTHEREPUBLIC  AT  STAKE 

irU:.   r  W  a«ramento  Bee.  June  17,  1919  )         ^^^^  American  clU.ens 

THa  facts  preeented  m  The  wees 
arUcfes  seem  demand  at  once  such 
SJotecttve  measures  can  be  appUed 
to  dimmish  the  consequences  of  our 

blunder  and  Japan  s  ^"^^  'i'^ifJ-  ^onld 
The  "Gentlenien-B  At-reement  Bboma 

be  at  once  canceled,  and  all  JapanoBe 
immigration,  including  P»c» "^e  Brld^ 
f7rb  ddcn  by  law  as  fs  done  in  Can- 
ada  and  Australia— such  a  law  M 
Japan  herself  imposes  £  gainst  CWna 
and  Korea;  Japanese  should  ^  pre- 
vented if  possible,  leaving  Hawaii 
foJ  the  mainland;  and  la^", 'JJ*^*: 
ding  ownership  0^ Ja^^^by  alUnsnot 
eligible  to  clUsensliip  should  mwie 

effective. 


^L^n^f  Mai^^f9 
lllftSm«"^^eneV^ai«^ 
?fon  if  it   be   not  flopped   for  jome 
years,  should  be  restricted  and  care- 
fully selected.  .    -  -pntl- 

Wlth  the  prevalence  of 
meii    it  has  b.  en  an  easy  "tatter  dur- 

Sir.,  rnt^^;^aYurro°/!s«^ 

Immigration  Lefflslatlon, 
cure  f.>r  it  endorsement  and  wu^^C'JP- 

tM.ns  nom  a  long  li^^Tt.^t '^'nd'lSvfi 
. .^id— .f  representative  and  loyal 

Americans  from  all  walks  of  3ife  end 

pn^l?  kming  many  shades  of  poUti- 

rai  oDinion.    In  thai  Hat  are  found 

feader^  *1>S  O*  Chambers  of 
Commetce.  


It  now  develops  "S?*?»thS'?ntM- 

ipct  of  the  promoters  ottne  enter 

irUe  Is  not  the  same  as  the  intent  ol 
thla  lone  list  of  endorsers;  that  the 
"oonatru?tive  immigration  ^leglsla- 
tloi?*  suKgested  Is  Intended  by  those 
promoters    slnu-lv    as   a   means  for 


(Editorial  from  Sacramento  Bee  June  17, 
Sdirii.  %?!idTng'us  ^lO.OoT'to^lZ.OOO 

aH"«r£v 

Siv  decreased  to  between  one-haU 
sand  in  Calif nrnia  communltTes  where  | 

Nearly  half  the  POP^^^tl^n  of  Ha  -  I 

waii  and  more  than  half  ^.Ij®  ^?""rt- 
births  are^  Japanese:  and  that  terri 

is  an  indication  of  what  huM  already 

^^Tt^Sr^l^en^Ss^^^^^  proved 

cSmpem!on?and  because  of  d  "er.nce 
to  standards  of  living  and  racial 
[Shakctwlstlcs  the^  Anflo  Saxon  is 
[displaced  by  the  Japanese. 


The      "constructive  i™»*^?;*\£S|{ 
Tilan  and  the  proposed  legislation  will 
fn??ease^the  fvil  and  hasten  the  end 
They  are  shown  to  be  the  work  of 
.    *      .     QMnVv  Oulick  who  has  spent  his  time 
onening  our  gates  to  Asiatic  Imml;  Sidney  ^^g^^ce  his  arrival  goin 


ras"noV  B  ne^klTraroiSeSJo  t 

S"%£ir'°Xn*£?rr„^orae^ 

ment  and  their  subBcHptlons  for  a 
Am5rlS.n.^tUenship  were  solicited. 


secure  adoption  of  his  "new  Oriental 
policy."  which  would  open  OW 
to  Asiatics  as  immigrants  and  dtl- 

^^Tlie  chief  value  of  plan  and  bill  at 
this  time  is  to  offer  proof  of  The 
Kee's    Charge   that  Japanese  propa- 


I  ri"rafried  on  as  "systematically 

Th«   vbole   story:    with    an    over-   ganda  is  carnea  m  '  German 

si'"#S-  rt'rS;'  «Ffe  sMaat-JS 


It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  ask 
whv   this  country  should  adopt,  at 
n!/  renucat  of  Japan  or  any  other 
iNatlil^nrtMlpl^^         which  races 
are  to  be  admitled  in  the  f"';'-^ 
on  the  basis  of  their  value  to  us  as 
\Sltisensbut  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber Sf  their  fellows  who  are  already 
here-  why  we  should  admit  as  immi- 
ff?ant8    much   loss   as   citizens,  the 
flwJins  oeople«  of  Asia  in  the  face 
X?'5?e"enTOowledge  and  the^^^^ 
^nce  of  Hawa  i  and  Califoi  nia.  wny 
ff  ?t  be  desirable  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion   we  do  not  fix  the  "uniber  we 

Sri'i'd"leJ^u^e^?^^fh^rr%l?iM 

'''sh1n"wi"^hereaft.r  conduct  this 
Nation  BO  as  best  "  »«f<27«  »t5l  ?' 

i^i^WB  great  BapnbUc. 


is 


(Prom  The  Sacramentn  Bee,  June  9,  1919.) 

ARTICLE  1. 


Sidney  Gulick  s  Mission  to  Amet«*-m>  "Hew 
-Swmini  XndflnemeiKt  of  a  Oieat  CSwrch  Fedcration- 
Om^on  of  the  League  for  "Constructive  I^S^*)?'?.  - 
l^^Tui^um  iTundaawble  as  Immigrant  and  Citiz^ 
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minedly  «nd  mm  wiceeesfylly  ■»  w«».gf™«;  ^J^X»^mt  of  the  I  nited  StatMU 
the  war.  The  end  ammmkt  *»^J2rS7  mm  was  ahown  within  tfce  pmmt 
The  means  are  diffcmt.  Gmm^mmut  ^_^»S^'LSrL5^ mmmmtmmamm"  le  mmm 
two  yenm  to  be  ImpraettcBble.  t)MMPH^  ^  -poetirtw  

vrho?^voriE.  IfMicSoful.  will  make  the  country  In  a  eo^p-^uwy 
SCMVatlowi  m  provlnee  of  Japan.  or«:anl»ntlon  la  a  profeeser  of  tkm 

The  promoter  and  manaieer  of  the  ^^.;Kf^;*"*lP^„  this  country  om 
Imperial  Vnlveralty  of  Kyoto.  J»P«»*  „^^JV'L  "ll*  t"*S^e The 
fnrlonKh  for  five  yewy  and  engaged  'SSibS?  fff  t^■  'T-"  Society 

of  America.  ^  «  ^.^mt^MM  taM  carried  ont  nnder  the 

80  cleverly  ha.  tte  of  "fJJSliSSTi/^SStStlon  of  Immlgrratlon 

gnlae  of  protection  to  American  ^  """^ It"  SSSSS  li  VMle«e  8tat«i 
Kenerally.  that  l.OOO  representative  Ameri«m  «Ow™^"  -  nawTlwl 
St  thV  ifAlon  have  Riven  it  Innocently  thdr  cMsVMMsa  mmm  >""- 

•'""Xhe  orsanI«.tlon  i^'^^^JiJ^^S^S.ff'ff^lSSe  SnSSSST 
which  will  let  down  the  baire  and  »•  ™'  """^ 

leelalatlon  to  hasten  the  en*.  aeenre  the 

The  flr»t  «ork  of  the  promoter,  nve  yenra  nK  .  Protestant 

dor-emcnt    and    ^^^^^'^  \^SSSo^ZnMe^  ^n^^^^ 

.  hurohes  "'P?^*^'^»<»"'f,  «J^*S22ff  to  ^  «nd  efflSlertUr  atdad  M 

on.-S^i^'aU'SrtS^SiuW^^^  -d  h^^vin^  more  the.  fe-r 

''•'^SlCrhM  already  happened  In  Hawaii  I.  now  "'f^^.^VSSSlSSJ^ 

of  the  State  wlU  be  1»*^«P»^^ J''^,'^XJ?drthelIi  l^^hefi^ 

Onr  clvllleatlon  cannot  «'^»^*  "'fl^'^.f^.Viro^  o""- 
petition  and  n  birth  rate  I"  ^ »'  V?irnla  Um  fcSTbSSy?  SSat  1-  all  -pota  I 
What  Is  happenInK  V^r.  i  i/iwA^Ho  aS  iSErSSl^  located  to 

of  the  United  States  sufficiently  «ert»ei^^  permit  their 

attract  the  «t\»:j™*'»t^«''*|ia&^S?' by  the 
steady  and  rapid  Increase  wnus  ^ 

promoters  of  the  plan.  r  ■■■ilM  he  adoatcd  this  year  the  Japanese 

If  the  plan  now  "^^J^^Sf^^  hundred  and 

poiHilation  of  the  *i^SaM 

would  hoeeiM  ■  — vtoee  »I  ■Ji^—'  ,   


This  article  is  opened  With  the 
several  remarkable  statements  above. 
By  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
who  do  »pt  H»ow  the  writer,  these 


statements  wlU  be  classed  as  thtf 
vaportngs  of  an  inspired  lunatic 
They  will  appear  partlottlarly  rtdlcu- 
lous  to  citizens  east  of  the  lOsvto- 


slppl  Biver  who  have 
contact  wttah  OM  |>eoplee  of  the  Far 
Basil 

There  are  many  thousands,  how- 
ever, confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Pacific  Slope,  who  know  the  gen- 
eral   situation,    but    most    of  the*« 
jwill  be  astounded  at  the  details. 

The  statements  are  not  only  true 
in  all  particulars,  but  conclusive 
proof  wUl  be  furnished  In  thiq  and 
the  suciaeedlag  articles. 
JsigMMSM  ri  iipageeda  la  America. 
In  previously  published  arUcles  I 
have  called  attsntion  to  some  ot  the 
methods  of  propaganda  pursued  by 
Japan  for  luUing  this  country  into 
fancied  security  and  keeping  her 
eyes  closed  ao  that  Japan's  objeeu 
could  be  the  more  readily  and  the 
more  quickly  ftocorapllahed- 

There     a^e     the     various  Japan- 
American  Societies,  organised  osten- 
sibly to  promote  frtendly  reUtlons. 
but    used    generally    to    secure  the 
active    but    Innocent    assistance  of 
prominent  Americans  in  propaganda 
work:  the  commercial  and  trade  or- 
ganizations used  in  the  same  way; 
the  entertainment  in  Japan  of  prom- 
inent   Americans,    who    come  back 
with  a  dazxling  picture  '.f  one  side 
Of  the  shield,  and  who  apparently  do 
not  know  that  the  shield  has  a  re- 
verse side;  men  like  Gan^^.j'  the 
Steel  Corporation.  Jacob  schiir,  tne 
banker,   and    others   who   in  public 
speeches  and  interviews  make  asser- 
tions   and    give    assurances  which 
any  one  faroUiar  with  Far  Eastern 
conditions  knows  are  entirely  wrong; 
banquets  and  speeches  where  mosi 
publicity  can  be  secured;  special  an- 
MUMl  Japanese  numbers  of  AineritMUl 
newspapers:  public  lectures  and  Intsr- 
vicwji  with  hired  propagandists,  both 
,     Jnpanti-H.:-     and     American;  JaPft»e»« 
news  bureLius  and  magaslnes.  Gehw- 
ally.  these  means  are  resorted  to  along 
the   Atlantic   seaboard   and   east  of 
the  Mississippi,  where    there    is  no 
Oriental  question,  where  the  public, 
being   ignofnnt,  wiU 
statements    made,    and    ^ere  the 
greatest    number   of   Americans  omn 
be  reached    with    least    effort  and 
least  expense. 
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It  IS  thus  that  Japan  hw 
a  public   sentiment   in   tWa  «mW 
Which  must  be  corrected  If  the  W«- 
tton  iB  to  be  saved. 

Am  will  be  seen  from  these  arti- 
cles the  propagaiida  has  now  taken 
\'he  foiSnrfnU-tlhs  the  Churchea 
In  a  demand  haaed  on  the 
hood  of  man  and  an  assumed  wlU- 
i^esa  to  risk  National  interests  In 
olSer  to  promote  evangelization;  and 
enlisting    the   ihtelUgent   cUaaes  of 
the    communUy   In    «>-^l«d  'con- 
structive    immigration-  IjftolftUon 
saddled  with  conditions    which  wju 
Klve  Japan  what  she  wants 
Vhs  f— <l—ili»t  of  <9eaeefal  Fenetra- 

The  organlBaUon  referral  to,  whoae 
promoters  aim  to  secure  in  this,  the 
most  favored  land  of  the  world,  homes 
for  the  surplus  population  of  Japan, 
ta  known  as  the  League  for  Construct- 
ive Immlgrration  Leffislatlon.  with  of- 
fices at  No.  105  Baat  Twenty-aecpna 
Streer.  N.  w  York  City.  „  ^ 

The  President  !■  llamiltOB  HoW  of 
Hew  Tork  City,  editor  of  the  Inde- 
MKdeat,  oae  of  the  orsanUers  ot  the 
jMpam  SodetT  of  Aneriea  aad  the  re- 
cipient from  the  Mlluiao  of  the  Japa- 
nese Order  of  the  Sscre*  Treaeoro. 

In  its  published  list  of  one  thousand 
sponsors  and  subscribers  will  be  found 
the  namea  of  men  of  State  and  Na- 
tional repuUtlon  from  every  section 
of  the  cotintry— minleters,  lawyers, 
doctors,  coUeere  presidenta.  newspaper 
editors  captains  of  Induatry,  National 
labor  leaders,  heads  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  merchants  Governors  and 
eapttoliata.  The  great  majority  ol 
these  sponsors  are  men  who  would 
not  knowingly  associate  themaelvei 
for  a  moment  with  a  movement  whoa* 
result  would  be  such  as  hero  charged 
aa  the  tatMtt  of  the  prtnatoters  of  th< 
toasna* 

The  orffanfawtlon  la  a  remarkable 

tribute  to  the  cleverness  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  work  of  propaganda  in 
this  country.  And  in  this  case,  as  In 
the  csaae  of  German  propaganda  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war,  most  of  the 
effeetlTO  work  ta  belas  done  by  ear- 
nest and  weU-lBtonUoBOd  American 
citizena  etovwir  daeelT«d  wad  aktU- 

fuliy  led* 
ma  ifimm  mvpoaaa  to  raatrlot  all 


annual  immigration  from  each  race  to 
a  fixed  percentage   of  the  number 
of  people    <rf   that   race    who  are 
American  citlaens,  whether  natural- 
ized or  born  here.    The  Profao*;' 
plains  that,  so  far  as  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  concerned,  the  number 
admitted  under  such  a  plan  will  be 
negligible  and  eaaUyaaalmilaied;  and 
that  a  policy  of  the  sort  will  salve 
the  wounded  pride  of  Japan  by  S^ylwr 
her  nationals  the  same  treatmsni  aa 
is  accorded  Europeans,  and  thus  obvi- 
ate chance  of  international  complica- 
tions. 

\nv  measure  for  restrictlnpr  Immi- 
gration appeals  to  the  average  think- 
ing American  since  the  war.  and.  un- 
Ider  such  an  explanation,    it    is  not 
remarkable     tiiat     prominent  men 
throughout  the  country  who  know 
nothing  of  the  experience  of  Hawaii 
and  California  with  the  Japaneae  and 
who  had  no  time  for  investlgaUon, 
gave   endoraement  and   support  to 
Ute  mO>v«ment.  ^ 
Dr.  MMk  wsd  Bia  K«w  FoWey. 
The  moving  splHt  l»  tWa  eatevprlse. 
the  promoter  and  niaMger,  who  bears 
the  mode«t  title  of  "Secretary »  la  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Cullck.  who  dejicrlbea  %tm~ 
oa  tke  title  pages   of  Home  of 
hia  writings  as  ••Professor  In  Do»hl»hn 
fnireralty  and  liocfarer  %m  the  Im- 
perial Unlveraitj-  of  Kyoto,  Japan.*' 

Dr  Gulick  was  born  of  mission- 
ary parents  in  the  Far  East  and 
reared  there  with  adopted  Oriental 
children.  He  was  educated  i  n 
\merica  and  returned  to  Japan  as  a 
missionary  ahout  thirty  years  ago 
and  has  made  his  home  there  since. 
He  la  an  able  man.  speaks  Japanese, 
and  haa  written  books  op  the  Jap- 
anese. 

In  1913  he  left  Japan  on  a  fur- 
lough snd  has  been  in  America 
since,  at  work  in  promoting  hla 
*'new  Oriental  policy."  This  policy, 
briefly  atated,  contemplates  "prant- 
ing  to  Asiatics  In  this  Und  the 
same  privileges  Which  we  Rfant  to 
citizens  of  the  most  fsTored  Na- 
tions." and  "placing  in  the  Federal 
Government,  instead  of  in  th«  State, 
responslhlllty  in  all  legal  and  legls- 
UlUto  matters  Involvins  aliens." 
This  poller  would  aoeessltate 
««Bgaa  In  tM  imnUcratioii  a»d  nat* 


uraUsaUon   laws,   and   probably  In 
the  Constltutlorf  as  wea 
The  Chnrchee  Take  • 
'    Dr.  Ciolich'B  flrat  work  oa  ^mmmm 
to  thia  country  waa  to  aecnre  endorae- 
Heat  of  Ws  "MW  Oriental  policy"  by 
the  Vederal  CeneU  of  the  Chorchea 
of  Christ  of  Aaaerlca*  aad  he  wmm 
employed,    aader    salary,  *y 
Connoll  to  promote  the  plan. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of     Christ      comprises  constituent 
churches  of  thirty  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, with  108.023  ministers  and  a 
membership  of  17.438.826.    The  list  of 
denominations  includes  Baptist,  Evan- 
gelical    Lutheran,    Mennonite.  Meth- 
odist  "(all    branches).    African  (all 
branches).    Presbyterian,  Epiaoopal, 
Reformed.  United  Brethren  and  oth- 
ers, (Klowers,) 
I     The  Federal  Council  has  a  "Com- 
mittee   on    Relations    With  Japan," 
and    in    1914    one-fifth    of    all  the 
Council's  revenues  were  used  by  this 
committee.   The  Council  had  then  no 
committee  on  relations  with  any  other 
Asiatic  Nation.  (Flowers.) 

The  Council  has  endorsed  the 
••new  Oriental  policy"  of  Dr.  Gulick, 
probably  In  the  belief  that  an  ad- 
justment ot  International  and  race 
relationship  along  llnea  satisfactory 
to  Japan  would  render  nrtore  easy 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel among  the  Japanese. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  ministers 
of    the    100,000    American  churches 
who  have  been  committed    thus    to  j 
this  movement  have  much  knowledifea 
of  the  facts  which  appe:ir  in  these 
arUcles:  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
realise     the     gravity     of     the  sit- 
uation.   The  17,000,000  church  mem-, 
bers.  with  few  exceptions,  probably^ 
have  little  Knowledge  of  the  matter* 
but  the  action  of  the  Council  gives 
them  a  dafl&ita  Intarest  therein. 
Conetructlve  Immtgratloa  Lct^^alatloa 
The    measure     proposed    by  the 
League    for    Constructive  Immigra- 
tion Legislation  and  endorsed  at  a 
caned    meeting    in    Washington  of 
persona   interested    In  immigration 
problems — presttnahly   members  of 
the  League— Is  apparently  the  BMna 
as     suggested     tentatively    by  Dr. 
Gulick.     It    proposes    to    so  amend 
I  the  immigration  and  naturalisation 
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laws   as   to   conform   to  Ws  •'new 

Oriental  policy,"  and  Incidentally  U 
Imposes  certain  restrictions  on  gen- 
eral Immtgratlon. 

The  measure  limits  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Immigrants  In  a 
single  year  from  any  Nation,  race  or 
group  having  a  single  mother 
tongue,  to  3  to  10  per  cent  of  those 
from  the  same  land  who  are  already 
naturalised  American  eltlsens,  and 
of  the  native  born,  accotdi&g  to  the 
United  States  census. 

There  are  other  features,  however, 
which  are  important,  to  be  considered 
In  connection  with  this  declared  prin- 
ciple, becawse  they  affect  materially 
its  practical  operation. 

First— Originally  the  ten  per  cent 
limit  did  not  Include  aliens  coming  to 
Join  a  husband,  wife,  father,  mother, 
son.  daughter,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, grandson  or  granddaughter. 
Later  this  exception  was  limited  to 
father  or  grandfather,  wife,  mother, 
grandmother,  or  unmarried  or  widow- 
ed daughter  coming  to  Join  relatives 

already  here.   ^ 

Second — All  laws  and  nndOTstana- 
ings  as  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  to  be  canceled,  and  all 
such  nationals  now  here,  or  such  as 
may  come  hereafter,  are  to  become 
eligible  for  cltiaenrtilp. 

Third — Any  alien  who  seeks  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  becanoe  of 
religious  persecution  in  hlS  own 
country,  either  in  overt  ect  or 
through  law  or  regulation.  >8,to  °e 
admitted  and  become  at  once  eligible 
for  citlsenshlp.  ^ 

Fourth— Any  number  of  aUens  may 
be  admitted  If  they  come  as  "stu- 
dents," and  no  provision  Is  maoe 
for  their  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Further  study  may  disclose  other 
features  haying  equally  vital  bear- 
ing on   the  operatton  of  the  pro- 
posed measure. 
Japaacee  Undesirable  Imml  grant*. 

Orltlelam  •f  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion ta  fhcaa  artldca  la  confined  gen- 
eraUy  ta  eonsldemtloA  at  Its  effect 
upon  oar  Japanese  prahieai*  and  !■ 
baaed  oa  the  poatnlate  that  t>a  ja>" 
aneae  !■  for  na  an  nndealrahle  tanl- 
grant,  and  an  undeairable  cltlaen. 

Ha  la  an  undesirable  Immigrant 
ter  eeoaomie  raHiar  Hwa  tmr  VMlal 


reasons,  and  the  strongaat  of  these 
reasons  are  creditable  rather  than 
discreditable  to  him. 

His  standards  of  living  are  lower 
than    ours;    he    wlH    work  JojJRor 
hours  for  less  money;  he  Is  thrirty. 
industrious  and  ambitious:  he  Is  a 
competent    farmer,    trucl<  gardener 
and  orchardUt;  he  can  and  does  un- 
derbid   American    labor  whenever 
necessary  in  any  community,  until 
he  has  driven  it  out;  then  hla  wages 
rise    to    American    standards;  Ulti- 
mately   he    decl  ines    to    woric  for 
wages*   Insisting   on    leasing  where 
he  cannot  buy  the  farm  or  orchard. 
The    white    owner    finds    It  more 
profitable  to  lease  on  shares  to  Uje 
Japanese,  who  will  work,  under  the 
co-operative  plan,  twelve,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  than  to  oper- 
ate the  place  himself  with  white  or 
Japanese  labor,  at  high  wages,  for 
eight   or  nine   hours'    work.  The 
whites  will  not  mix  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  gradually  leave  the  com- 
munity. ,  ^  . 

It  is  not  in  one  industry,  but  in 
many,  that  the  Japanese  displace  us. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  proven  that 
our  civilisation  does  not  survive  in 
open  competition  with  theirs  —  it 
cannot,  unless  we  accept  their  stand- 
ards of  living. 

An  Undeairable  Citizen. 
The    Japanese    Is    an  undesirable 
dtlsen  because  he  does  not  assim- 
ilate.   He  does  not  Intermarry,  nor 
Is  it  desirable  that  he  should.  He 
does  not  become  an  American,  save 
in    very   rare   instances,   always  re- 
maining   a    Japanese.      Even  when 
bom  In  tMa  country,   and  educated 
in  our  common  schools,  he  is  still 
compelled  to  attend  Japanese  school 
before  and  after  the  public  school 
hours.     He   Is  Uught  by  Japanese 
teachers,  who  usually  speak  no  Eng- 
lish, and  who  have  neither  knowl- 
edge of  nor  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  government  and 
citlxenshlp.    He    absorbs  Japanese 
ideals  and  patriotism,  and  that  con- 
tempt  for  all  other  Nations  which 
is  the  spirit  of  evw  A^anoBO  atfhool 
text  book.  > 

0«r  asiaal  VcaAtag  Nullified. 
The  testimony  of  I>r.  Qulick  on  this 
point,  as  given  on  pagea  It  and  JO  o* 
hta  panphiat,  nbnmSPm  tumntmrn- 


Japanese  Problem,"  wlU  perhaps  be 
considered  conclusive.  He  says: 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  me 
education    they  (Japanese  ChUdren) 
receive  in  the  public  schools,  Which 
they  leave  at  14  or  15  years  of  age 
is  adeouate  to  prepare  them  for  citi- 
zenship during  the  alx  or  aeven  years 
after  they  get  out  from  under  ttie 
Influence  of  their  American  teachera 
Most  of  these  boys  will  be  Isolated 
from    tengUsh-speaking  Araericans; 
they  wlU  be  associated  chiefly  with 
men  of  their    own    race.  Imbibing, 
therefore,  the  Oriental  Ideas  "they 
approach  manhood.  The  mere  f«ot  a-B- 
cordingly.  of  American  birth,  public 
school  education,  and    the  requisite 
age   should  not  be  regarded  as  ade- 
ouate qualiflcaUon  for  the  suffrage: 
for  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  .lur- 
ing  the  enUre  period  of  schooUng, 
not  only  have  they  been  In  Oriental 
homes,  but  the  Japanese  at  heart  have 
been  diligently  drilled    in  Japanese 
schools  by  Japane.se  teachers,  mr.ny 
of  whom  have  Utile  acquaintance,  ^d 
no  sympathy  with  American  institu- 
tions or  a  Christian  civilization. 

Again  Dr.  Gulick  says  on  page  14: 
"If,  aa  AaiatlcB,  they  niaiaMa  Aate 
tradltionni  concrptlons  wf  God.  aatare 
and  mant  of  male  and  female;  of  htia- 
haad  and  wlfej  of  parent  and  chlU; 
of  rmUx  and  nilcdi  «f  the  State  and 
the  IndlvldwUi  the  puimaf«t 
tenance  In  Hawaii  oC  Alfrieaa 
ocracy.  American  hemes  and  A*>i** 
mmm  UheTty  Is  Impoaalblc.** 
Japan  Retalna  Geatrel  of  Her  People. 

(The  theory  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  that  once  a 
Japanese,  always  a  Japanesejand  that 
'  the   children   of   Japanese,  wherever 
born,   and   under   whatever  oircum- 
Btancea,  are  Japanese,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Even  where  an  Individual  Japanese 
claims  the  right  to  expatriate  himself 
he  is  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
though  he  might  be  naturalized  by 
another  Nation,  if  he  had  not  already 
served  Ms  term  In  the  Japaneae  army, 
he  must  respond,  no  matter  where  he 
might  be.   In  the  same  way,  aU  taal- 
dren  born  of  Japaneae  anywhere  a*a 

1 considered  subjects  of  Japan;  and  she 
exercises  in  California  and  in  Hawaii 
the  aame  rigid  dlsclpUne  over  them 


ma  t0  a^eolbiff  and  other  matters,  aa 
would  be  exercised  In  Japan  itself. 
Dr.  GuUck  says,  in  the  pamphlet 

"The  Japanaaa  alona,  o«  aU  Immi- 
grants, educate  their  6hlldran  moat 
iarnestly  in  th^  XU^ODia  JaWMPa 
and  customs." 

The  Japanasa  Parliament,  some  two 
veara  ago   paaaed  what  waa  called 

which  foreign  born  Japanese  cWWran 
mlsht  declare  at  the  age  of  ntteen 
wliather  they  wish  to  remain  Japan- 
or  become  citizens  of  the  land 


in  which  they  were  bom;  but  Japan 
reserves  the  right  to  grant  or  with- 
hold permission.  •'^JSLIS!- 
blU  Japan  .pecl"c«llT 
to  the  famdameBtml  principle  tbat  a 

whm  la  a  JapaBeaa  a^lect.  with  Ae 
duties  and  obUgattoaa  thyeot> 
may  not  reBO«B<«  thoae  o^^UsaMaM 

«aTe  with  permUmon. 
noted,  too,  that  thU  bill.  Uke  aU  Mitt 
■  fho  Japanew  parllameat* 
does  not  beeoM  aweratlTe  nalMa  aad 
nntil  pronnil«ate«  by  ^e  "^^^ri 
and  so  tap  as  my  knowledge  " 
kaa  not  yet  beea  prMaulgiiteA  


(From  The  Sacramento  Bee.  June  11.  1919.) 

ARTICLE  IL 

Present  Conditions  as  to  Ariatic  ImBiigratiffltt-Hawaii  Half  Jap. 
^!«L-JftMMM  VotM  Witt  Soon  Etde  Where  Japanese  Influ- 

in  United  States  Multiplying- 
^^^Z"-^TZr.^ne.  and  White  Conununities 
IMspbieed— California's  Experience 


Explanation  has  been  made  of  the 
endorsed  plan  of  the  Fedml  Council 
of  the  Churchea  of  America  and  oi 
the  I.ea&ue  for  Constructive  Immigrti- 
tion  Legislation,  as  proposed  and  prt»- 
moted  by  Sidney  L.  GuUck.  "professor 
In  I>oahl8ha  University  and  Lecturer 
in  the  Imperial  University  o£  ^^jo- 
Japan."  and  as  now  preeented  by  him 
on  behalf  of  the  or^ranlsatlons  n^M* 
to  the  American  public  and  to  tne 
ConKresa  of  the  United  States;  the 
oncanlaation  of  the  two  associations 
baa  been  Kone  Into  and  some  hint 


The  W  hite  Bace  er  the  "'•"•W;^. 

The  admission  of  Japanese  to  tnis 
country  under  such  conditions  as 
would  permit  their  increase  means  the 
ulttmate  surrender  of  the  counuy  to 
them,  aa  Hawaii  has  already  been 
surrendered,  and  as  CaUCornia  wlU  be 
unless  protective  measures  are  at  once 
adopted.  It  would  then  be  only  a 
Question  of  time  before  the  desirable 
seeUons  of  the  United  States,  on?  aft- 
er another,  are  peopled  and  controlled 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  be- 


baa  been  *J^.,:°'"f„tere^^    comes  n  province  of  Japan. 

Klven  as  to  the_  Pfobable    mt  rest  come  ^^^^p^_^  ^^^^ 


which  their  chief  promoters  have  in 
the  subject  of  "constructive  immigra- 
tion- legislation,  so  formulated  as  to 
parry  out  the  'new  Oriental  policy'  ot 
Dr  Gulick;  the  probability  of  maklnsr 
ffood  American  citisena  out  of  Japan- 
ese even  if  bom  here  and  educated 
in  our  public  schools,  haa  been  con- 
sidered; and.  on  the  a"thorlt|r  ot 
GulfCk,  himself,  that  probability  ap- 
pears to  be  so  remote*  that,  unless  the 
JmpaxMae  change  their  present  charac 
tenaUca  and  customs,  "the  permanent 
maintenance  In  Hawaii  oi  American 
democracy.  American  homes  and 
jjMrioa»  Ittartrl*  Impowlble.'- 


Dr  Ouliok  insists  that  his  plan  will 
effectually  limit  the  Influx  of  Japan- 
ese and  other  nationals  to  a  number 
which  can  bo  readily  aaslmilat^d.  i 
do  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tion of  the  measure  to  European  na- 
tionals whom  -fre  may  invite  to  come. 

Bat  »o  far  an  concrrnB  A«latle« 
seacnUly.  and  partlcolarly  Jaimneee, 
M  to  eertate  ttat  this  Nation  .  annot 
with  aafetar  mmmmmm  tMt  w 
ber.  however  aMfl  aa  ••Wared  to 
our  popnlatton.  caa  be  admitted  with 
bope  of  awilmllatioB  •»  wlthe«t 
nave    da»Krr    to      >eme  •» 


It  must  be  remembered    that  the 

Japanese  are  the  most  prolific  Nation 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  Im- 
'  migration;  that  their  births  exceed 
I  their  deaths  annually  by  700.000  or 
I  more,  and  that  they  are  driven  by 
'  necessity  to  find  place  for  that  ex- 
cess population.     No  European  Na- 
tion  faces   any   such   condition.  The 
Japanese  naturally  are  looking  for 
the  most  desirable  location  for  their 
people*   But  do  we  wish  to  surrender 
this  country  to  them?  Or  shall  we 
insist  that  this  country  shall  be  pre- 
served for  the  white  race?  The  Issue 
is  squarely  before  us.  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  evade  or  compromise  with  it. 

Aa  E^cOBOMic*  Not  a  Racial  QneatioM. 

In  this  connection  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  opposition  to  Jap- 
anese Immigration  on  the    p:\rt  ot 
those  who  have  studied  It  is  not  baaed 
on  racial  prejudice,  out  on  unanswer- 
able economic  grounds.    Because  of 
different  atandards  of  living,  differ- 
ent tastes  and  different  discipline,  the 
Japanese  easily  drive  the  whites  out 
of  any  community  In  which  the  two 
civilizations  meet  in  economic  com- 
petition. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Japanese  is  an    undesirable  immi- 
grant, for  it  U  assumed    that  «ie 
American  Nation  desires  to  reUIn  thla 
country  for  the  white  rar^. 

The  iceaemlr  factor  referred  to  la 
■  1  USB  ■Ian*  br  the  Japaneae  In  tbclr 
own  eavtvauMmt.   They  torhid  nader 
Imperial  (»rtlMMe  Na.  352  the  inual- 
snitlea  lata  Jm^mm 
Koreas  teban.  The  reaaon  which  they 
assign  for  this  poUcy  la  precisely  that 
offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  by 
Canada  and  by  Australia  for  exclud- 
ing the  Japanese.    They  say  that  the 
standards   of   living  of   Chinese  and 
Koreans  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  Japanese,  and  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  faimeaa  to  their  own  people, 
permit  this  cheap  labor  to  come  Into 
Japan  In  competition     And  because 
of   the  sraater  differences  in  various 
ways    the    American    Katloa  naad* 
more  protection  against  Japanese  Im- 
mlgration  than  Japan  needs  agatnat 
Chlneae  or  Koreaaa.  ^ 

In  December.  1918.  200  Chinese 
cooUea  were  Imported  into  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Hlrowhlma,  J^an,  to  week 
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in  a  charcoal  factory  under  contract 
for  two  years  at  one  yen  (60  centa) 
Ser  day.     Under  Instructions  from 
{he  Government  in  Toklo  the  Japa- 
nese Provincial  Governor  refused  to 
snnctlon  their  atay.    Early  in  Janu- 
ary   1913.  the  coolies  were  shipped 
home  from  Shlmonsekl,  and  the  en- 
tirT    expense    of      the  enterprlae 
(125  000)  had  to  be  paid  by  the  CTU- 
goki  iron  Works  of  Hiroshima,  which 
Imported  the  coolies.       ,  „  ,  .„ 
The  Bterald  of  Asia  of  Tokyo.  In 
commenting  on  the  facU,  said.  In  Its 
issue  of  December  88,  1918: 

Mnils  Is  the  flr»t  Importation  of 
CUiieac  labwp  Uto  Japan.  We  hope 
tkmt  it  wUl  be  the  la»t  experlmeat 
to  he  mmmm.  M  it  la  brensht  late 
tkis  rontry  im  any  latse 
tvt  lfnre  of  onr  labama  wOl  he  eert- 
outtly  aflerted." 

Japan's  demand  before  the  Parte 
Conference  for  ''racial  equality  '  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  principle  under  which  abe 
might  force  her  excess  population 
into  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere  on  the  same 
terms  as  miffht  be  accorded  other 
Nationals.  That  demand  was  made  in 
charmingr  disregard  of  her  own  ataJM 
against  the  Chinese  and  Koreans:  but 
Japan  has  learned  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  ber  to  be  consistent  In 
her  deailngrs  with  America.  She  haa 
thus  far  been  conceded  ^^'^ 
manded.  regardleaa  of  tfta  ahMudtty 
or  impropriety. 

CeadlttoBS  Oadcv  KrtaW— 
Before  conslderaUon  to  Riven  to  the 
changes  which  wlU  be  made  by  the 
operation  of  the  propoeed  legislation, 
it  Is  worth  while  to  examine  condi- 
tions as  maintained    under  ezlatlnff 
laws   and    regulations,   and  consider 
the  Inevitable  resulu  therefrom  if 
the  present  policy  la  continued.  After- 
wards It  will  be  shown  how  thU  con- 
dition win  be  made  wonee 
end  hastened  by  the  so-called  "e6«- 
strucUve  inunl^atlon"  leyUlatlon. 
TKHawaU    and  California    afford  at 
present   the  Okost  lUninlnatlnff  ex- 
ample of  what  Japan  aeeica  torhw 
people  under  the  Stars  aad  Stripe* 
and  what  wUi  be  left  for  the  wfctta 
Aaaertcaa  «  riha  aucwi" 


too  that  the  conditions  to  which  at- 
tention will  be  called,  have  been  and 
are  being  brought  about  under  a  so- 
called  **aentlemen*8  Agreement."  the 
theory  of  which,  as  carefully  ex- 
pUined  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
time,  was  that  Japan  was  to  re- 
strict under  her  own  regulations 
Japaneae  immigration  to  this  country 
as  effeetoally  aa  Chinese  Immigration 
v.as  restricted    by    our  prohlblUve 

l^^a-    fff^  t  iieesa  of  Hawau. 
We  commence  with  Hawaii;  and  In 

this  matter  we  shall  malcel>r.  Gulick 
our  principal  witness.  In  March, 
he  made  certain  investigations  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  ^results  of 
which  irere  embodied  In  the  pamphlet 
herein  before  quoted. 'lUwall  s  Ajner- 
ican -Japanese  Problem/'  ^P«J»»*«^ 
in  Honolulu  by  the  Star-Bulletin.  Un- 
less  otherwise  stated,  quotations 
credited  to  Dr.  OuUck  ara  fr0»  that 
publication. 

Therein  (page  8)  Dr.  Oullck  atates 
that  for  the  preceding  seven  years 
(1908-1915)    under   the   "Gentlemen  s 

Agreement-  /"^'^/^^^^^ 
^rrants  had  come  from  J»P»»- 
he  says,  out  of  a  total  population  In 
the  islands  of  191.909  itf^S: 
numbered  79.674.  of  '^»»1<='" 
femtfea    In  1914  the  total  popula- 
tion was  111,000,  of  whom  89.715  were 
Japanese.    J4,M0    Hawaiian.  24.450 
Caucasian.   23.299  Portupiese,  21.631 
Chinese.  14.992  Filipinos,  and  14.6" 
all  other  races    in  that  year  the  Jap- 
anese school  enrollment  In  the  terri- 
torial ecAoola  waa  W  per  cent  of  the 

of  the  «iopeH»tei.defit  of  SeWto  irf 
Hnwall— S.     F      ExMnlnrr     M-y  Wj 
iait».    the    Japanewe  popalatlon 
il^lLcd  tm  lOSiMM.  *'»e«rly  oae-hslf 

»rhr>ol  cblldre*  emfmwnmeS.  ^ 
of  the  entire  eareHsMat, 

%^m*mm  la  acbool   rhildreii    In  1«T 

tWft^  Mesa             aac-baif  wa« 

*"Tbe*iTl8  report  of  Secretary  of  th» 
InUHor  Franklin  K. 
Japanese  population    of    Hawaii  in 

Iim  at  100.000.  while  the  United 
a^^MM  Bvraaa  of  Commerce  estimates 
OirMM  peptfattao  at  21»^0.  I 


The  American  Tear  Book  for  1917 
says,  aa  of  June  lOth  of  that  year. 
"The  estimated  populatlOB  (Hawaii) 
was  260.627.  The  Japaneae  contrib- 
uted more  than  half  the  increase."  ^ 

Japanese  newspapers  in  Honoiulm 
to-dar  hava  a  large  drculaUon,  and 
one  prlnta  aa  English  section. 

In  191S  in  Honolulu  out  of  a  total 
of  107  prostitutes,  eighty-two  were 
Japanese  (Gulick).  In  1»14  of- 
ficial register  of  Hawaii  ahowa  that 
out  of  3,149  marriages.  1,80«  wwa 
Japanese.  In  19U  a  large  majority 
of  the  Japanese  men— perhaps  two- 
thirds — were  married,  women  having 
been  permitted  to  come  from  Japan 
to  marry  them  (Gulick),  The  propor- 
tion has  doubtless  been  increaaed 
elace. 

So  m  eight  yeara  the  JaP»««^.J«2: 
ulatlon  of  Hawaii  has  Increased  «*.0W, 
or  about  30  per  cent,  and  now  tne 
toUl  annual  increase  In  popuUllOB 
in  this  territory  is  more  than  half 
Japanese;  while  in  four  years  past 
the  Japaneae  achool  children  have  In- 
creased 30  per  cent,  and  they  al^ady 
comprise  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  intrease  of  school  enrollment. 

In  the  absence  of  Immigration  from 
Japan,  as  naimed  by  Dr.  Gulick,  the 
increaae  In  Japaneae  population  M 
Hawaii  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  ^reat  birth  rate,  stimulated  by 
the  importation  of  "picture  brldea. 
In  1907.  when  the  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment" went  into  effect,  the  Japaneae 
In  California  were  nearly  all  vales: 
In  Hawaii,  while  I  have  not  the  fig- 
urea,  there  were  probablynearly  fo»ir 
males  to  one  female.  •r5iJ?»>«'"r* 
brlde^'  have  been  comlnr  tnm  Japan 
In  a  steady  stream  since.  The  eenan 
of  school  children  shows  the  reealt. 

T*e  •'Pletww  ■rtiia-* 
The  -Vctare  brtdsr  phM  was  doubt- 
less orlvliiated  ^••^^'^J^^ 
I  tent  of  the  -Oentlwiiea'a  Ain^^n** 
to  increase  as  rapMly  as  posalbletta 
number  of  Japanese  ander  our  tMy 
and  parllrularly  to  defeat  the  ^9*^ 
tion  of  the  alien  land  Uws  P»«^ 
by  eevcral  States,  including  California. 
Apparently  tba  plan  ee^  have  bad 
.  no  value  la  Japan  ttaaH  wbere  the 
the  average  density  of  popuhUloa  to 
I  t%f  per  aavare  mile,  the  hlgheai  m 
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M  to  aehoollBK  an*  oth«  matter*.  a> 

would  be  exercised  In  Japan  lUelf. 

Dr.  QuUck  says,  in  the  pamphlet 
already  «vot«d.  «t  pas*  »8: 

■  The  Jwaneae  alone,  of  all  immi- 
grants, educate  their  cWldren  m«it 
^estly  in  their  Kftttonal  temCiW 
and  customs.** 

The  Japanese  Parliament,  some  two 
years  ago.  passed  what  was  ^efl 
the  Nationality  Option  Bill.  Jjnw 
which  forelgm  born  JaP^»*««/*l ".f^^^ 
aOffht  declare  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
^tber  ttey  wish  to  remain  J apan- 
MsT       become  cltUens  of  the  land 


in  which  they  were  bom; 
reserves  the  right  to  fffant  or  with- 
hold permission.  9o*b-tev^in«i-l 
biU  Japan  .pecllicaUy  call-  attentfo. 
tm  Ae  fnndaMentnl  principle  that  a  | 

where  U  a  Japanese  "**!fL!^^ 
tetie-  and  obUgatloM 
mmr  not  renonnre  thoee  ehll«ntlens 
«•▼•  with  permlMlon.     It  Bhonid  be 

MMed  by  the  Japanese  parUament, 
SoeTnot  become  epenrtlTe  nnleaa  and 
nntil  promnlarated  by  the  BnwoMrt 
and  mo  far  a»  my  knowledge  goee.  « 
has  not  yet  been  promnlgated.  


 (From  The  Sacramento  Bee,  June  11,  1919.) 

ARTICLE  IL 

N^^SSu^  states  feiplying- 

lllppliieed--€alifoni]a's  Experience 


Explanation  has  been  made  of  the 
endorsed  plan  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  America  and  ol 
the  Lieague  for  Constructive  Innmlgra- 
tten  lierlBlation,  as  proposed  and  pro- 
moted by  Sidney  L.  Gullck.  'Ijrofessor 
in  Doahlshn  University  and  Lecturer 
In  the  Imperial  University  ol  Kyoto. 
Japan."  and  as  now  presented  by  nim 
on  behalf  of  the  organizations  named, 
to  the  American   public  and   to  the 
Cdnirress  of  the  United  States;  the 
ors^anliatlon  of  the  two  aasociationa 
has  been  gone  Into  and  some  hint 
given  as  to  the    probable  Interest 
which  their  chief  promoters  have  in 
the  subject  of  "oonsiructivp  immigra- 
tion" legislation,  so  formulated  as  to 
carry  out  the  "new  Oriental  poiu-y  oi 
Dr  Gullck:  the  probability  of  makinsr 
good  American  citlsena  f*^": 
esc   even  if  born  here  and  educated 
In  our  public  schools,  has  been  con- 
BUlered;  and.  on  the  authority  nf  Dr. 
Gultek,  himself,  that  probability  ap- 
neara  to  be  so  remote  that,  unless  the 
Japanese  change  their  present  charac- 
teristics and  customs,  "the  permanent 
maintenance  in  Hawnli  of  American 
democrary,    American    homes  and 


The  While  Race  or  the  YellowV 
The  admission  of  Japanese  to  this 
country  under  such  conditions  as 
would  permit  their  increase  mean^  the 
uitlm-^to  surrender  of  the  country  to 
thorn  as  Hawaii  has  already  been 
surrendered,  and  as  California  will  be 
unless  protective  measures  are  at  once 
adopted.  It  would  then  'i*-/'"''',^ 
question  of  time  before  the  desir.h  e 
sections  of  the  United  States,  one  aft- 
er another,  are  peopled  and  controlled 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  Und  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  be- 
comes a  province  of  Japan. 

Dr  Gulick  insists  that  his  plan  will 
effectually  limit  the  influx  of  Japan- 
ese and  other  nationals  to  a  "^nj^*^ 
which  can  be  readily  aeslmilated.  i 
do  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tion of  the  measure  to  European  na- 
tionals whom  we  may  invite  to  come. 

119  ter  as  concern »  As lat lea 
senenUly,  wad  parOeaUrly  Japanese, 
It  le  certain  that  ttle  IffattoK  eaMet 
with  wafety  aumuae  that  any 
ber,  however  iimall  as  cempared  te 
ovr  popnlallon,  can  be  admitted  with 
hope  of  aaaimllatlon  or  withont 
p«ve   dancer   U     eome   w  mmj 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Japanese  are  the  most  prolific  Nation 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  Im- 
mlmtlon;  that  their  births  exceed 
their  deaths  annuaUy  by  700,000  or 
more,  and  that  they  are  driven  by 
necessity  to  find  place  for  that  ex- 
cess population.  No  European  Na- 
tion faces  any  such  condition.  The 
Japanese  naturally  are  looking  for 
the  most  desirable  location  for  their 
people.  But  do  we  wish  to  surrender 
this  country  to  them?  Or  shall  we 
Insist  that  this  country  shall  be  pre- 
served for  the  white  race?  The  Issue 
Is  squarely  before  us.  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  evade  or  compromise  with  It. 

Am  Bcomesle,  Not  a  Racial  QncatleB. 

In  this  connection  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  opposition  to  Jap- 
anese immigration  on  the  pt'.rt  Ot 
those  who  have  studied  It  is  not  based 
on  racial  prejudice,  out  on  unanswer- 
able  economic  grounds.  Because  of 
different  standards  of  Uvlne.  ditfer- 
ent  tastes  and  different  discipline,  thb 
Japanese  easily  drive  the  whites  out 
of  any  community  in  which  the  two 
civilisations  meet  in  economic  com- 
petition. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Japanese  Is  an  undesirable  immi- 
grant, for  it  is  assumed  that  the 
American  Nation  desires  to  retain  this 
country  lor  the  white  race. 

The  eeonoBftle  factor  referred  to  U 
recognised  by  the  JapaMw  fm  Aeir 
own  environment.  They  forbid  vnder 
ImpeHal  Ordinance  No.  S6»  the  MMal- 
icratlon  Into  Japan  of  Chinese  mm 
Korean  labor.  The  reason  which  they 
assign  for  this  policy  is  precisely  that 
offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  by- 
Canada  and  by  Australia  for  exclud- 
ing the  Japanese.  They  say  that  the 
sUhdardS  of  living  of  Chinese  and 
Koreans  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  Japanese,  and  they  cannot,  theror 
fore,  in  fairness  to  their  own  people, 
permit  this  cheap  labor  to  come  Into 
Japan  In  competition.  And  because 
of  the  greater  differences  In  various 
ways  the  American  Nation  need« 
more  protection  against  Japanese  Im* 
migration  than  Japaii  needs  against 
Chinese  or  Koreans. 

In  Decamber.  19l8;  200  Chinese 
coolies  were  Imported  into  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Hiroshima,  Japan,  to  work 
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In  a  charcoal  factory 
for  two  years  at  one  yen  (M  cenU) 
ner  day     Under   Instructions  from 
{he  Government  in  Tokio  the  Japa- 
nese Provincial  Governor  refused  to 
MncUon  their  atay.    Early  in  Janu- 
ary  1919    the  cooUes  were  shipped 
home  from  Shimonsekl,  and  the  en- 
UrT    expense     of      the  ft"?''"' 
(125  000)  had  to  be  paid  by 
iili  Iron  Works  of  Hiroshima,  i^ch 

Imported  the  cooUes.   

The  Herald  of  AsU  of  Itokyo.  In 
commenting  on  the  facts,  said,  itt  Its 
issue  of  December  28.  1919: 

«Thla  !■  the  fir»t  Importation  Of 
Ohlneae  labor  Uto  Japan.  We  hope 
that  «  WUI  be  the  la«t  ejcpcrlment 
e%  er  to  be  made.  U  it  la  brousht  i^o 
this  country  In  any  «^  ^« 

welfare  of  our  lahoreni  wOl  be  aerl- 
ovsly  affected." 

Japan's  demand  before  the  Paris 
Conference  for  "racial  «auallt3r  waa 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  eatAbUsh- 
in?r  a  principle  under  which  she 
miaht  force  her  excess  population 
into  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere  on  the  same 
terms  as  might  be  accorded  other 
Nationals.  That  demand  was  made  in 
charming  disreirard  of  her  own  stand 
against  the  Chinese  and  Koreans;  but 
Japan  has  learned  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  be  consistent  In 
her  dealings  with  America.  She  has 
thus  far  been  conceded  what  she  ae- 
manded,  regardless  Of  lt»  ab«irdlt» 
or  impropriety. 

Conditions  Lnder  Existing  I^nwe. 
Before  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
changes  which  will  be  m»de  by  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  condi- 
tions as  maintained    under  existing 
laws  and   regulations,    and  consider 
the  inevitable  results  therefrom  If 
the  present  policy  Is  continued.  After- 
wards it  will  be  shown  how  this  con- 
dition will  be  made  wor*e  and  the 
end  hastened  by  the  so-called  "con- 
structive immigration"  legislatl^. 
SCHawaU    and  California    afford  at 
Vresent    the    most  Illumlnattns 
ample  of  what  Japan  seeks  for  her 
people  under  the  Stars  and  Strlpea 
and  what  will  be  left  for  the  wWU 
Amerteaa  If  she  sntooMda.  BanwBilMr* 


too  that  the  conditions  to  which  at- 
tention will  be  called,  have  been  and 
are  being  brought  about  under  a  so- 
called  "OenUemea'a  Agreement."  the 
theory  of  Whteh,  as  carefuUy  ex- 
plained  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
time,  was  that  Japan  was  to  re- 
strict under  her  own  regulations 
Japanese  immlgraUon  to  this  country 
as  effectually  as  Chinese  »n»m»8;ra^i*>n 
uas  restricted    by    our  prohibitive 

^^^^    The  lioeeon  of  HnTraO. 

We  commence  with  Hawaii;  and  I? 
this  matter  we  shall  make  Dr.  Gullck 
our  principal  witness.  In  March,  191&, 
he  made  certain  investigations  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  results  of 
which  were  etn^died  in  the  pamphlet 
herein  before  quoted.  "Hawaii  s  Amer- 
ican-Japanese Problem/'  ,P«f>»«Jif 
in  Honolulu  by  the  Star-Bulletin.  Un^ 
less  otherwise  stated,  a»*otf"onB 
credited  to  Dr.  Gullck  ara  from  that 
publication.  ^  * 

Therein  (page  8)  Dr.  Gullck  states 
that  for  the  preceding  seven  years 
(1908-1915)  under  the  "Gentlemen  s 
kirLaent^'  no  fresh  I^b^r  imrnu 
^rants  had  come  from  J»P»^/f  "  ,J 
he  says,  out  of  a  total  population  In 
the  Islands  of  191.909,  the  Japanese 
numbered  79.G74,  of  which  24  891  were 
?emiSea  In  1914  the  total  popula- 
ttoTwas  213,000.  of  Whom  89,715  were 
Japanese.  24,850  Hawaiian,  24.450 
Caucasian.  23.299  Portuguese.  2M31 
Chinese.  14.992  FlUpinoa. 
all  other  races,  in  that  year  the  Jap- 
anese school  enrollment  in  the  terri- 
torlal  schools  was  SO  per  cwt  of  the 

*^'^Im  1»1S  (according  to  a  etateMBt 
of  tte  Soperlnfendent   of   SohooU  of 

the  total  l»»P«»****»'",'^"*  TfS^II* 
■ohool  children  comprUed  40 
Of  the  enUre  enrollment.  •'^"■J 
liirFfiasr  l»  aAool   children    In  1017 
and  1P18,  mmm   tha»    one-baU  wa. 

The  1918  report  of  Secretary  Of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  places  the 
Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  in 
1917  at  1«6,M0,  while  the  ^Un"ed 
I  States  Bureau  of  Commerce  satlmates 
th«  total  povwbkHwa  at  SIMM. 


The  American  Tear  Book  for  itlT 
says,  aa  of  June  SOth  of  that  year: 
"The  estimated  peiHilatloa  (HawalW 
was  250.627.  The  JapaxMsa  eoBtH»^ 
utod  more  than  half  the  Increase. 

Japanese  newspapers  m  Honolulu 
to-day  have  a  large  circulation,  aM 
one  prints  an  English  section. 

In  1915  in  Honolulu  out  of  a  total 
of  107  prostitutes,  eighty-two  were 
Japanese  (GuUck).  la  }9U  the  of- 
ficial register  of  Hawaii  shows  that 
out  of  3.149  marriages.  1.806  were 
Japanese.  In  1916  a  large  majority 
of  the  Japanese  men— perhaps  two- 
thirds— were  married,  women  having 
been  permitted  to  come  from  Japan 
to  marrv  them  (Gullck).  The  propor- 
tion has  doubtless  been  Increaaen 
since. 

So  in  eight  years  the  J^P*""®  ^aiST 
ulation  of  Hawaii  has  Increased  84.000, 

or  about  30  per  cent,  and  "0^,.™ 
total  annual  increase  In  populatlo« 
In  this  territory  is  more  than  naii 
Japanese:  while  In  four  years  past 
the  Japanese  school  children  have  in- 
creased 30  per  cent  and  they  fl^^dy 
comprise  more  than  W  per  Of  »• 
yearly  incre:iso  of  school  enroUmettl. 

In  the  absence  of  immigration  from 
Japan,  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Gulick,  the 
increase   In    Japanese  population 
Hawaii  can  be  accounted  for  onl>  b> 
the  Ereat  birth  rate,  stlmuUted  by 
Lhe  importation  of  "picture 
In  1907.  when  the  "Gentlemen  s  Agree- 
ment" went  into  effect,  the  Japanese 
in  California  were  nearly  all  nales. 
m  Hawaii,  whUe  I  have  not  the  fit'- 
ures.  there  were  probablynearly  fonr 
l,,;^  to  one  female     The  Wur- 
brides"  have  been  coming  from  Japan 
m  a  steady  stream  since.  The  census 
of  school  children  shows  the  result 

The  •'Picture  Brldee." 
The  ••picture  bride*'  plan  was  doubt- 
less originated  to  get  »~««*the  in- 
tent  of  the  "Gentlemen's 
to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
number  of  Japan'^pe  under  our  nag, 
and  particularly        l' feat  the  opera- 
tion of  the  alien  land  laws  passed 
by  several  State*  mdudlna  C^lfornla^ 
Apparently  the  plan  COttJd 
no  value  In  Japan  Itself.  Whbra  th* 
the  average  density  of  population  is 
889  per  souare  mile,  the  hlgheat  la 


the  world  for  il  eUnilar  stretch  of  t«- 
rltory.  and  where.  If  all  the  ava!I- 1 
able  women  were  staked  out  at  equal 
dUtKBcea  throughout  the  Eimplre  they 
would  be  only  SM  feet  mpmtt  tm  aay 
direction. 

This  la  the  plan:  A  Japanese  male 
who   has   secured   admission    to    the  I 
United  Statea  sends  his  photograph 
b««k  to  Japan;  and  his  friends,  or  the 
irftlolals.  secure  for  him  a  complaisant 
bride  who  weds  the  picture.   For  pur- 
poses   of    emigt-alion   to   the  United 
States,   Japan    recognizes   this  pro- 
cedure as  a  marriag;e.  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, on  request,  has  so  recog- 
nised it.    The  bride,  with  the  photo-  ' 
graph  she  has  wedded,  sails  lor  the 
American  port  and  there  on  the  dock, 
with  the  aid  of  the  photograph,  she 
selects  her  husband  from  the  pros- 
pective bridegrooms  waiting:,  and  is 
admitted    as    an    immigrant  under 
agreement  had  subsequent  to  adop- 
tion of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement^ 

That  woman  promptly  fulfills  her 
duty  by  bearing  children,  as  many  as 
one  a  year,  and  each  child  Is  carefully 
registered  as  an  American  citizen,  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  as  such,  includ- 
ing the  claimed  right  of  possessing 
land  through  a  guardian. 

Incidentally  the  woman  swells  the 
labor  market,  for  she  works  continu- 
ally In  the  shop  or  store,  or  field,  with 
her  child  near  her.  She  does  the  work 
of  a  man  wherever  she  may  be  placed. 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that 
the  "pletnre  bride"  does  not  always 
confine  her  usefulness  to  one  hus- 
band or  even  to  one  State,  but  is 
ftTallable  where  her  services  will  have 
most  value;  and  that  is  in  the  States 
whieh  have  passed  anti^len  land 

laws.   

The  offieial  figoree  by  fiseal  ymmwm 
obtnlnrd  nt  WaBhlagton  shew  that 
the  total  n amber  of  picture  brides 
Mat  from  Japan  to  the  United  State* 
aatd  Hawaii  im  Immm  than  five  yeara 
pmtt  <My  1«  1M4  «a  April  30,  1910)  u 
90,823.  of  whom  6,864  landed  la 
Hawall.'/j^^^  ControlB  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Gulick  aaya  (page  15):  "With- 
in a  score  of  years  the  majority  of 
TOters  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will 
ba  of  ^Kpanese  and  Chinese  ancestry." 
li  ■  ■WiHr  of  faet«  the  Chinese  out 


Terr  UtUe  figure,  and  the  Japanese 
already  outnumber  the  Caucasian,  or 
any  other  race  In  the  Islands,  In  the 
proportion  of  at  least  four  to  one. 

In  the  English  section  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Japanese  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Nlppu  Jijl,  May  26,  1919,  appears  the 
statement  that  "ten  or  fifteen  years 
hence  there  wfll  be  a  great  hope  for 
a  dominating  influence  of  the  Japa- 
nese"   That  "hope"  receives  ample 
justification  In  these  figures  offered 
by  the  Nlppu  JlJi.    The  number  of 
Japanese  electors  in  Hawaii  in  1910 
was  only  18;  In  1918,  48;  in  1914,  112; 
!n  1916.  179.    In  IM  thero  were  207 
Japanese   electors  on   the   Island  of 
Oahu  alone     (Honolulu    is    on  this 
Island),  and  many  oh  the  other  isl- 
ands.   The  Japanese  children  in  the 
schools  as  they  come  of  age  will  fur- 
nish in  1923,  897  male  electors  and 
558    and  682  additional  In  the  two 
years  following.    The  total  number  of 
Jsjpanese  male  electors  In  1933  will  be 
7fS4.     If  vote   be   extended  to 

women  the  number  wlU  be  about 
doubled. 

This  situation  Induces  the  Japanese 
new.spaper  to  proudly  announce  tliat 
in  1933  the  Japanese  vote  In  Hawaii 
will  decide  whether  Republicans  or 
Democrats  shall  win. 

In  Hawaii,  therefore,  ft  la  aalF  a 
qnentlon  of  a  few  years  wliea,  wader 
exiKtinicr  laws  and  regulation*,  tbe 
japueae  bom  nnder  tl>e  American 
rtmg  will  ovtvate  any  other  race)  and 
to  a  geaeraHoa  they  wUI  probably 
ont-vote  all  ether  raeea  eaHMaad. 

The  Gallic  plan,  which  smkea  every 
realdeat  Japanese  eligible  for  eltlsea- 
shlp«  weald  give  the  Japanese  nt  once 
almoat  as  lavge  a  voting  atseagth  as 
iiU  #itar  vaeca  eassMasJ. 

A.  Iioat  Territory. 
The  situation  as  outlined  Induces 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that 
Hawaii  is  already  practically  lost  to 
Americans  and  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  is  not  any  feasible 
plan  by  which  she  can  be  reclaimed. 

Indeed  the  Nlppu  Jljl  in  th<*  Issue 
abore  «aoteA  deeUrea  that  the  Jap- 
aneae  aaw*  f  dey,  **m  la  the  poaitleB 
to  exert  doadnaat  taflneaee  la  the  po* 
Utieal  and  aoelal  affaiva  at  HawalL" 

That  this  is  no  idle  boast  on  the 
part  of  the  leadlnit  Japanese  daily 


of  Honolulu  Is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  following  news  Item: 

"Honolulu,  May  31.  1919. 
■^e  foreign-language  school  bill, 
requiring  teachers  desiring  certifi- 
cates to  show  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  American  history 
and  American  civics,  has  been  tabled 
by  the  Upper  House  of  the  Territorial 
legislature.  The  bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Japanese  eduoators  and 
editors  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
force  Japanese  schools  to  dose." 

Consider   in   connection    With  this 
Item  the  facts  which  have  been  stated 
before,  as  to  the  control  of  her  people 
exerolsed  by  Japan  In  this  country, 
the  manner  In  ^hich   children  are 
forced  to  attend  Japanese  schools, 
and  imbibe  Japanese  principles  and 
ideals.    If  a  territory  of  the  United 
States   may   not   refuse  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  one  who  cannot  speak 
English,  and  who  knows  nothing  of 
American  government  and  A merican 
ideals;  if   a   territorial  Legislature 
is    subject    to    Japan's    views  as 
to  Amerlean  principles    before  the 
resident  Japanese  have  secured  the 
necf^ssary  vorine:  strength,  what  will 
be  the  result  alter  they  exercise  the 
franchise  in  sufficient  number? 
Coatrol  of  Indnatry. 
The  dominance  of  the  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  has  naturally  given  them  ex- 
clusive control  of  various  IndnstrieSr 
such  as  shoe  making,  which  in  years 
gone  by  employed  only  white  labor. 
'  The  Japanese  is  very  adaptable  and 
he  reaches  out,  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  position  and  control  in  the  most 
favorable  looaUUes.  and  in  such  oc- 
enpatlons  aa  offer  least  toil,  shortest 
hours  and  most  compensation.  While 
be  came  to  Hawaii  as  a  sugar  plan- 
tation laborer,  he  gets  away  from 
that  toil  when  he  can.    The  young 
generation    particularly    seek  town 
occupations  and  most  of  them  wish 
to  go  to  the  mainland  because  of  the 
greater  opportunities  there. 

CaUferala,  the  ire*lea%  Ovtpeet. 
What  hashappened  already  in  Ha- 
waii is  simply  ao/  Indication  of  what 
Is  now  happening  In  California,  The 
Japanese  does  not  waste  his  time  on 
poor  prospects  when  he  can  command 
good  ones.  California  is  to  him  the 
favored  spot  of  the  world,  and  in 
California  he  is  earefully  picking  out 
the  richest  lands  and  eholoaat  aar* 
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roundin^B.  and  systematically  drlvln*- 
the  white  race  from  them.  ^.Hls  pre- 
dilection for  California  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds, 
perhaps  more,  of  all  the  Japanese  in 
Contlnentol  United  States  are  Uving 
!n  California.  California  therefore  of- 
fers the  best  and  really  the  only  op- 
portunity for  studying  the  problem 
and  correctly  estimating  the  results 
likely  to  follow  the  continued  and  In- 
creased immigration  of  Japanese  Into 
this  country. 

California  is  the  outpost  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  fighting  against  the 
"peaceful  penetration"  of  the  Japa- 
nese, and  thus  far  she  has  had  only 
abuse  therefor  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Boeldes.  which  she  is  defend- 
ing. The  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  permitting  ad- 
missions    under     the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  in  opening  the  gates  to 
"picture  brides"  and  In  discouraging 
—and  preventing,  when  it  can — the 
passage  of  State  laws  limiting  the 
effects  of  the  evil,  has  created  a 
critical  situation  which  makes  reme- 
dttil  maasures  the  more  difficult. 
9v  Japanese  re— Istlon. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  Japanese    now    In  the 
United  States.    There  are  no  official 
Government  figures  since  the  census 
of  1910.    The  only  figures  available 
are  those  furnished  by  the  six  Japan- 
ese Consulates  In  Continental  United 
States  for  their  respective  districts. 
According  to  these  reports,  the  total 
Japanese   population   in  Continental 
United  States  in  1916  was  94,370  of 
which  only  2,381  were  In  the  Chicago 
District,  and  2.781  In  the   New  York 
Distriot.  All  the  balance  are  credited 
to  the  four  Faolfle,  Coast  Districts, 
and  of  these  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  Districts  have  74,556.  Seattle 
District  9,232.  and  Portland  District 
B.403.    San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Districts  cover  six  Slates,    but  the 
greater    portion    of    the  population 
credited  to  tho^e  two  dlstrtotp  iB  in 
California,  to-wit— 55.095. 

In  1916.  1917  and  1918.  the  Japanese 
population  must  have  been  largely  In- 
creased. Dr.  Gulicic  says  that  Japan- 
ese immigration  in  191S  alone 
amounted  to  10,213  and  that  for  1919 
it  will  probaWy  he  18.500.  In  Califor- 
nia alone  in  the  three  years  named 


there  were  12.000  Japanese  births.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that,  on 
the  basis  of  these  estimates,  the  Jap- 
anese populaUon  of  Continantal 
UniKMi  States  la  not  far  abort  of 

150,000. 

Again,  the  United  States  census  of 
1910  gives  the  number  of  Japanese 
In  the  United  BUtes  as  78,157.  of 
which  41,356  were  in  California.  The 
Japanese  births  in  California  alone 
from  1910  to  1918  have    been  over 
23.000.     The   official   reports  of  the 
United  States  aa  quoted  by  the  New 
Tork  Bvenlng  Post  in  its  Japanese 
number,  March  16.  1918,  show  that 
the  number  of  Japanese  entering  the 
I  United  States.  1510  to  1917  «f  ceded 
I  the  number  departing:  by  54,S17.  Al- 
lowlng-  for  births  elsewhere  than  In 
California  and  for     immigration  In 
1918  as  estimated  by  Dr.  Gulick,  and 
for  deaths,  the  present  Japanese  pop- 
ulation would  be  well  over  150.000. 
CalUoraia  the  Test  Gisaai 
It  is  safe  te  say  that  not  leu  thaa 

two-thMs  «f  tta  0!^J?^•JIII' 
live  tm  CaUfonda.   la  CBllfBma»  laai 

the  Japanene  hove  concentrated  to  « 
great  extent  in  the  Snernmento  and 
San  Joaquin  Velley*  where  rich  lands 
aad  ayrlealtaral  mdvantagea  attract 
theH..  Far  laatanee  It  Is  noted  that 
•f  4.10R  Japanese  Mvtha  la  the  State 
la   1917  over  8,000  are  credited  ta 
■even     of     the    fifty-eight  connfleao 
This    concentration    Is    onp    of  the 
phases   of  their    "peaceful  penetra- 
tion.*' and  it  enables  us  the  Letter 
to  Judge  of  results  when  their  s.um- 
ber  will  Itfive    become  sufficiently 
t^ge'  to  take  possession  -  of  all  the 
favofM  locations  In  the  State  instead 
of  the  few  they  now  hold.    It  fur- 
nishes sufficient  answer,  too,  to  the 
argument  that  150.000  Japanese  dis- 
tributed among  100,000.000  Americana 
can  work  no  harm.    The  ISO.OOO  are 
not  distributed  bo  as  to  make  the 
weak    solution^  referred   to.  They 
throw  their  entire  fome  Into  a  few 
communities  where  they  can  make 
their  numbers,  with  their  economic 
advantages,    tell,    and    they  choose 
those  communities,  those  industries 
and  those  conditions  which  will  yield 
them  most  return  for  least  effort. 
The  Inereaee  of  Japeasae 
As  to  the  increase  in  Japanese  pop- 
ulation in  this  country  which  may  be 


looked  for  under  present  conditions, 
and  without  any  contributory  legia- 
lation  of  the  "'consuuctive'*  dharjcter 
suggested  by  Dr.  Oullcik.  tha«e  fao» 
are  significant: 

The  tmited  States  Ceaana  showed 
that  in  1900  there  were  in  the 
United  States  24.S26  Japanese,  of 
which  985  were  females— a  propor- 
tion of  about  26  to  I.  In  1910  tte 
Japanese  population  had  trebled,  the 
figures  showlns  72.157,  of  which 
9.087  were  females— a  proporUon  of 
7  to  1.  The  estimates  already  made 
above  Indicate  that  since  1510  the 
Japanese  population  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  It  Is  known  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  nalaa  Baa 
very  largely  increased- 
mcreaae  of  Japaaeae  la  Calif erala. 

In  1910,  three  years  after  the 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement^*  went  into 
effect,  there  were  in  this  State 
about  six  Japanese  males  to  one 
female.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  "picture  bride"  plan,  the  pro- 
portion of  females  haa  rery  rapidly 
increaped.  It  !■  now  ptttliapB  — e  ^ta 
four  or  Unm.  The  reauM  la  wafflHewtly 
attested  by  the  faot  that  Jaimueaa 
birtha  la  CaUfornla  In  1917  nombered 
twenty  Hatca  aa  many  ae  in  1907. 
thevgh  tte  Japaaeae  offlelal  reports 
claim  that  the  tertal  Japaaass  pspifln 
tion  of  the  State  had  l»a»saas<l  tm  «h«t 
^tlme  only  abont  40  per  cent. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health.  July, 
1916,  to  July.  1918.  shows  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  registered  number  of 
Japanese  births  for  the  respectlTS 
years,  from  1906  to  1»18,  inclusive: 
134,  331.  455.  682,  T19,  995,  M«7, 
2,215,  2.874,  3.342.  3.721,  4.10?  and 
4,8e5.  Total  for  thirteen  years,  25.291 
Due  to  the  increase  in  Japanese 
births  above  indicated,  the  percent- 
age  of  white  births  to  the  total  in 
the  State  has  steadily  decreased 
from  98.4  In  1906  to  90.6   In  1917. 

In  Sacramento  City  Japanese  au- 
thorities claim  to-day  a  Japanese 
population  of  2,5S0.  The  United 
States  Cenaus  for  1910  showed  1.4S7 
Japanese  In  the  olty.  The  total 
white  population  of  the  city  now  If 
about  75,000.  The  report  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Health  for  the  year 
l9i8jBhows  within  the  citjr  177  Jaip; 
aneae  birtha  m4  MTt  wUte  hlrth» 
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Tkat  la  to  mmjt  the  Japtmem  »lrtfc 
nktm  9^  l«tM  IM  Bueramciito  CItr  !■ 
alreaily  five  ttaM  M  Brest  mm  tke 
wkHe  Wrtfc  rate.    Am  tkm  teflu  •« 

"plotare  brldm'*  mines  the  prepartlm 
of  ffcmales  In  the  Japanese  eolony,  the 
Urth  r«te  WUI  stcadllr  Increase  with- 
mmt  n  donht.  The  avernse  Japanese 
Mrtha  9m»  mmmfk  1m  Saerancnto  City 
have  donhM  BfeM  m4.-t»«t  Is  tnm 
10  to  20. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Healtb  above  quoted  shows  that  In 
the  rural  portion  of  Sacramento 
Odttaty»  outside  of  Sacramento  City, 
In  1918  there  were  >S<  Japanese 
births  and  only  221  wWte  births, 
although  the  white  population  la 
many  times  as  great  as  the  Japa- 
nese. There  are  no  population  sta- 
tistics available  for  this  year,  but 
In  1910  the  census  flihows  2,437  Jap- 
anese and  19.S35  whites  In  the 
county  outside  the  city. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  June  80.  1919,  the  Japanese 
births  In  the  County  of  Loa  Anseles, 
outside  the  Incorporated  oltles,  for 
the  month  of  May,  1919.  were  one- 
third  as  numerous  aj  the  white 
btrths.  Los  Angeles  County  is  the 
most  populous  county  in  the  State, 
with  a  large  suburban  and  country 
population.  The  Japanese  population 
of  the  dtstricU  referred  to  Is  a  small, 
fraction  only  of  the  wUte  pt^latlon 
In  those  districts. 

Thp  Increase  In  Japmaeae  pspnla- 
tlon  In  the  Pacific  Coast  State*  will 
receive  additional  Impctna  nnder  the 
Qullsfc  plan  from  the  fuet  that  all 
JepTSTi  In  Hawatl*  whether  bon 
ttcn  er  ben  ta  JwiP*  will  be 
fne  to  eome  to  the  malnlaudt  and 
that  moat  of  them  will  wlah  te  do  so 
heeanae  of  the  attrortlOBS  it  off  era 
te  them,  flee  Or.  Gallck.'S  atatemcBt 
hiB  RawsMam  pMpUet  befete  re- 
fesicd  to. 

The  Chlneae  Problem* 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  same  category 
by  the  proponents  of  the  "construct- 
ive tonmlgration"  legislation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  conditions  affecting  both  and  the 
Nation's  problem  as  to  both  are  the 
same.    That  is  an  entirety  erroneous  | 


impression.  The  Chinese,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Exclusion  Act  have 
steadily  decreased  In  number.  The 
Japanese,  under  the  "Genilemen'a 
Agreement,"  which  was  supposed  to 
secure  the  same  result  without  hurt- 
ing Japan's  pride,  have  dteadllr  und 
rapidly  increased. 

In  Hawaii  in  1900  the  Chinese  num- 
bered 16.301;  in  1910  there  were 
21,674.  but  there  has  apparently  been 
no  Increase  since  then.  Dr.  Gulick's 
figures  for  1914  being  21.6S1. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in 
1900  89.863  Chinese;  In  1910  the  num- 
ber was  71.631.  There  are  no  fcVfcil- 
able  figures  since  then. 

In  California  the  Chinese  numbered 
in  1890,  72,472;  in  1900  46.753;  In  1910 
»«,Z48— a  decrease  of  90  per  cent  in 
twenty  years,  and  there  haa  been  • 
steady  decrease  since. 

Sacramento  County  shown  the  same 
decrease— 1890,  4,371;  1900,  9,294;  1910. 
2,149.    These  are  UU       &  Census 

figure? 

The  Chlneae  btrths  at  presewC  ate 

only  about  one-tenlh  the  number  ef 
the  Japaneae  birtha.  In  the  entire 
State  the  total  births  for  IWtf  wevet 
Japanese  4.107,  Chlneae  41fc 

The  Chinese,  In  addition  to  haifl^ 
no  increase  from  Immigration,  are 
steadily  decreasing  from  departures 
to  China  and  from  a  death  rate  which 
Is  now  about  twice  the  birth  rate. 
The  State  totals  for  1917  were:  deaths 
818  births  419;  and  for  the  twelve 
years,  1906-1917— deaths  8,947.  births 
3,689.' 

In  eoatraat  thevewtth  — t  eHr  do 
the  Japaacec  leeelve  laV«e  neeeBslena 

from  Immlgrattoa.  bat  their  Wrtb  rate 
la  now  between  fear  and  five  flmee 
na  great  aa  their  death  rate,  while 
U  X99d  their  death  rate  was  several 
ttmeo  thdr  birth  rate.  The  steady 
laerease  ef  btrth  peseeatagea  hae 
been  due,  of  eenrae,  te  the  Impeeta- 
lion  of  ••picture  hrldea."  In  1917  the 
birtha  were  4,108.  deatha  910i  In 
IMW,  birtha  194.  deatha  884i  and  for 
the  twelve  yea»%  lMd-W7t  Mrtha 
aajBS*  deatha  cm. 

The  Chinese  therefore  do  nOt  pre- 
sent a  National  problem  because  Of 
probable  increase  under  existing  con- 
dlUons  and  lawe,  wbUe  the  Japanese 
do  present  a  very  awloue  pvoUdm. 


Wlplag  Oat  Amerleaa  CeusmaaWea. 

N«w  for  another  phaee  ef  the  P«^ 
lemi  The  deatrurtlon  of  hoate  aM 
family  life  nnd  the  wiping  eat  mM 
American  communmca  under  atreae  ef 
Japanese  eompetttlon  and  methods. 

The  town  of  Florin  In  Sacramento 
County,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Sac- 
ramento City.  In  the  heart  of  the 
strawberry    district,    has    a  Japa- 
nese   population    of    1,050,  supple- 
mented in  picking  season  by  about 
600  more.   The  Japanese  proudly  point 
to  It  as  a  monument  to  their  methods 
and  enterprise.    U  Is  all  that  they 
claim   for  it.     It  la  more.     It  Is  a 
gravestone  to  the  hopes  of  the  former 
American    population    of    Florin,  al- 
most entirely  wiped  out  by  ^ovXtict 
with  Far  Eastern  civilisation,    it  is 
a  warning  finger  post  to  California 
and  to  the  American  Nation  as  to  the 
inevitable  end  in  all  favored  spots 
in  this  country  if  the  "peaceful  pene- 
tration" of  the  Japaao*^  to  not  »r- 

"tos" Japanese  did  not  create  Florin 
or   the   strawberry   business.  The 
Japanese  do  not  create.  They  Imitate, 
improve,  appropriate.   In  the  m^ory 
of  young  people  of  to-day.  FWm 
was  an  exclusively  American  settlA- 
ment  of  five,  ten,  twenty-acre  farms, 
devoted   largely   to    strawberry  and 
grape  culture,  on  each  farm  a  happy 
home,   the  Sacramento  dally  news- 
paper delivered  at  each  i^^^^g:JEti 
town  was  the  center  of  thedistriot 
and  from  it  were  shipped  berwea  an* 
grapes  in  carload  lots  as  f*r  east  an 
the  mssouri  River. 

The   Japanese   saw   and  coveted. 
They  secured  a  few  farms  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  district  and  gradually  added 
more  and  they  improved  the  culture. 
The    economic    and    social  pressure 
gradually  drove  the  white  famillM 
away,  and  In  time  even  the  town  and 
Its  business  paSMd  into  the  hands  of 
the   Japanese.  To-day   there   Is  no 
American   newspaper  .**»*S^?**"^i5 
that  district,  and  It  Is  In  effect  a  1^ 
of  Japan  transplanted  Into  the  heart 
'  of  California.    The  school  for  the  en- 
tire district  has  a  total  attendance  of 
147  and  101  are  Japanese.     In  one 
class  there  are  forty-one  Japanene 
and  six  white  children. J\ 
Walnut  Grove,  on  tae  Sawramento 
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Japanese  settlement.  Most  of  the  rich  i 
river  ranches  in  the  delta  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River  are  now  managed  by 
Japanese  under  lease,  where  they 
could  nat  secure  ownership  under 
law,  and  tbe  white  resident  and  hU 
family  bavb  melted  away.  <. 

On  the  American  River,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Sacramento 
City,  is  the  little  station  of  Mayhew. 
the  shipping  point  for  the  productive 
orchards  and  vineyards  for  miles 
around.  In  years  past  white  labor 
was  employed  In  these  orchards,  and 
many  families  resided  In  the  dis- 
trict, the  women  and  children  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  picking  and  pack- 
ing the  crop,  while  the  little  red 
■obool  house  did  its  work  in  con- 
structive American  oltisenshtp. 

To-day.  while  the  erOhards  ara  still 
owned  by  the  whites,  they  are  leased 
to  Japanese,  the  help  Is  all  Japanese, 
and  moot  of  the  white  families  have 
disappeared.   There  Is  only  one  own- 
er who  stIU  manaftres  bis  own  prop- 
erty, and  with  white  help;  but  to  do 
It  he  must  send  out  during  the  busy 
season  for  transient  labor,  working 
short  hours  at  high  wages.    And  he 
Is  in  competition  with  the  surround- 
ing Japanese-managed  orchards,  op- 
erated under  the  co-operative  system, 
with     ambitious,    interested  labor, 
working  sometimes  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day.  And  he  must  send 
his  young  children  by  stage  to  Sac- 
ramento City  every  day  for  schooling. 
For  the  district  school  Is  attended  by 
Japanese.  Interested  In  learning  Eng- 
lish for  business  purposes,    and  no 
American    mother    will    permit  her 
little  (£irl  to  remain  In  school  with 
grown  Japanese  youths.    When  it  is 
said  that  this  orchardist  could  make 
more  money  from  his  holding  by  leas- 
ing to  Japanese  than  by  operating 
himself,  with  white  labor,    or  even 
with  Japanese  labor,  the  great  eco- 
nomic pressure  will  be  batter  com- 
prehended. 

There  are  similar  instances  In  the 
adjoining  County  of  Placer,  where,  it 
is  said.  80  per  cent  of  the  orchards 
are  leased  to  Japanese,  and  some 
schools  show  as  many  as  five  Jap- 
anese children  to  one  white.  Throupti 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  wiU  be  found 


similar  settlemenW  of  Japanese,  and 
similar  results  aa  to  dfsplaoemeat  of 

whites. 

Japaaeae  authorltlea  claim  end  It 
la  probably  true— that  the  Japanese 
PMdaec  la  Callfemla  90  per  eent  of 
the  atrawberry  and  cantaloupe  erop. 
80  per  cent  of  oalMMi  ■^■J**"*' 
tomatora,  celery,  lettaee  aad  eni 
flowcTBi  55  per  cent  of  cabbage  ana 
accdst  40  per  cent  of  potateeai  20  per 
eeat  af  beana.  and  10  per  aead  «t  ^a 
gAapeSi  fruit  pad  rice. 

This  estimate  was  made  •w^y^*^ 
1918,  probably  based  on  1017  statls- 
tics.  In  the  Items  of  rice  and  fruit 
It  Is  certain  that  the  percentage  « 
now  much  greater  than  quoted. 

In  June,  1919.  the  consumers  and 
dealers  In  Ban  Francisco  were  forced 
to  protect  themartvea  by  boycotUng 
strawberries,  becauae  the  J^^ese 
growers  In  combination  were  lorcmg 
dealers  to  pay  as  high  as  |17  per 
chest,  while  the  canneries  were  given 
a  price  of  |f  .10. 
ChdUac^M  msrta  at  Protection. 
California  passed  In  1913.  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  protest*  «« 
Federal  Administration,  an  AUen 
Land  Law  bill  similar  to  that  al- 
ready passed  in  certain  other  States. 
In  those  other  States  the  same 
measure  had  mat  no  opposition  from 
the  Administration,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  the  Japanese  are  more  so- 
licitous as  to  securing  privileges  In 
California,  where  for  the  present 
they  are  centralizing  their  efforts, 
and  had  made  no  protests  as  to 
suOh  leglrtatlon  In  the  other  States. 

The  CaUfomU  act  Corbtda  the 
selling  or  leasing  for  more  tlian 
three  years  of  land  to  any  person 
not  eligible  for  American  cltlien- 
ship.  Some  good  resulted,  but  re- 
cently the  Japanese  have  evaded  the 
provisions  of  the  aet  by  placing  title 
to  land  in  the  names  of  Japanese 
babies  born  In  California,  and  by  or- 
ganizing corporations  With  dummy 
directors  and  purchasing  land  In  the 
name  of  the  corporations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  reports  seventy-two  suCh 
corporations  formed  between  January 
1.  1918  and  March  1.  1910.  One  such 
corporation  took  over  a  171 -acre  Fres- 
no county  orchard  In  May,  1910,  at  a 
price  of  1171.000.    In  Tulare  County 


H  is  declared    that    the  Japanese 

bought  last  year  ov«p  aerea  of 

bearing  orchards. 

The  session  of  the  California 
Legislature  in  March,  I9ld.  at- 
tempted to  remedy  the  matter 
through  a  blU  amending  the  act 
forbidding  leasing  entirely,  and  by 
preventing  the  use  of  incorporations 
for  the  purpose  named.  The  bill 
was  killed  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Administration  lest  mere 
be  eompUcatlona  wll3i  Japan. 

At  the  same  session  a  bill  was 
Introduced  limiting  the  age  of  ad- 
mission to  the  lower  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  the  association  of 
little  girls  with  grown  J  apanese 
youths  having  been  found  objec- 
tionable. The  bill  was  killed  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration lest  there  be  compUeatloas 
with  Japan. 

At  the  same  session  a  measure 
was  introduced  looking  to  stopping 
the  further  admission  of  "picture 
brides  into  the  State.  The  measure 
was  killed  at  tba  fnstaaoe  of  the 
Federal  Administration  lest  there 
be  complications  with  Japan. 

At  the  same  session  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced to  segregate  the  Japaneae 
and  other  Asiatics  into  separate 
sfdioola  Kffled  at  the  request  of 
the  Administration  lest  there  be 
complications  with  Japan. 

In  Collier's  for  June  7.  1918.  will 
be  found  an  article  by  Peter  Clark 
MacFarhine,  describing  conditions  of 
Japanese  settlement  in  California  aa 
he  found  them.  He  was  sent  out  by 
Collier's  to  Investigate  the  matter 
because  of  the  general  opinion  In 
Eastern  States  that  CaUfbrala  w#« 
unduly  prejudiced. 

At  tta  Balder  and  la  WasUngtaa. 

The  rich  Imperial  Valley  lies 
astride  our  National  border,  partly 
in  California  and  principally  In 
Mexico.  It  is  already  peopled  largely 
by  Japanese,  who  find  It  an  easy 
matter  to  evade  custom  officials 
and  enter  the  United  States  here. 
The  Japanese  are  displaeing  whites 
in  the  valley,  not  only  In  agrioul- 
tural  pursuits,  but  also  In  business, 
by  cleverly  concerted  economic  pres- 
sure. 

In  this  valley  is  located  a  large 
tract  of  land,  nearly  1.000,000  aorea, 
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owned  by  Americans  of  LoB  Angeles 
and  elsewhere,  which  a  Japanese 
syndicate  some  time  since  endeavored 
to  pttrchaBe*  Public  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter  tUrougH^he 
press  at  the  time,  and  tbe  P»tt  tmu' 
traied.  .  ^  . 

In  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Waah- 
InstOB,  the  Japanese  have  com- 
menced to  displace  the  whites  in 
eeneral  linee  &t  lousiness  to  an  ex- 
tent thus  far  net  aeen  in  any  other 
large  city.  This  condition  la  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  encouragement 
offered  by  the  people  of  Seattle  in 
the  belief  that  the  city's  trade  with 
Japan  would  be  thereby  materially 
Increased.  It  is  now  a  question 
with  the  Seattle  people,  as,  ex- 
pressed    in     published  interviews. 


whether  they  are  aot  already  Paylns 
dearly  lor  their  whisUe  and  whether 
the  price  to  be  paid  In  the  ttture 
will  not  be  alarming.  _ 

It  is  Important  to  study  theee  and 
similar  phases  of  the  problem,  for 
they  demonstrate  wit.i  ceriainty  what 
Will  happen  in  every  desirable  agri- 
cultural section  of  California  as  soon 
as  there  are  here  enougrh  Japanese 
I o  accompli sh  th e  result. 

The  fl^uree  already  given  proTe 
oM^MlTCly  that,  eTcn  wHhont 
KIOM  terorahle  Immlsratlon  lesiela- 
tloB,  Oe  Japocee  ealy  needa  time 
to  take  posacasioB  of  what  he  flada 
desirable  In  Califonla. 

And  what  he  will  do  In  Califor- 
nia he  will  do  later  In  other  Statea 
ttat  effter  attracttve  advaatasefc 


~  (From  The  Sacramento  Bee,  June  IS,  1919.) 

ARTICLE  UL 

Points  and  Effects  of  Oonstmotlre  Imiidgxatioa  Bill— AdmitB 
Siz^  Qermans  to  Ctee  Frmbmai  or  HoUander— Will  Give  the 
Uahed  States  2,000,000  Japanese  Popvlation  in  Forty  Years 
and  Over  100,000,000  in  One  Hundredi  «aBd  rorty  Tean— Safe- 
ffuards  Which  Should  Be  Adopted 

 ^   ^^^^  —  merdal  honeety.   Be  i«  lew  affffr^s- 

sive  than  the  Japanese*  leea  .iuellned 

to  take  offense,  and  with  a  higher 
sense  of  humor.  He  Is  more  InoUned 
to  remain  In  tixed  occupation  and  less 
dangeroua  to  American  labor  and  to 
American  institutiona  The  American- 
born  Chlnanum  mafcee  a  better  eltlMn 
because  China  haa  not  the  hold  on  him 
that  Japan  has  on  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  as  a  people — an  their 
statemaen  and  Uffh-claas  merchants 
regretfully  admit— are  at  present 
neither  honest  nor  reliable. 

The  Japanese  Problem. 
The  Japanese  problem,  on  the  other 
hand,  la  a  very  serious  one.  While 
the  introduction  to  these  articles  as- 
sumed aa  a  postulate  that  the  Japa- 
nese  Is  an  undesirable  Immigrant 
and  an  undesirable  cltlJsen,  that  as- 
sumption was  later  reasonably  well 
established  by  the  record  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  Hawaii  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  the  published  teBU- 
mony  of  his  present  ehamPlon,  I>r, 
Sidney  GuUclc    .  .  ^ 

*  The  decdared  purpose  and  prom«i#d 


In  the  two   articles   preoedteff  *n 

outline  has  been  presented  Ot  our 
present  Asiatic  immigration  problem, 
more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Japanese.  Following  Is  a  brief  of  the 
points  thus  far  made: 

Th«  CUneae. 
So  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned, 
there  is  at  present  no  problem.  The 
statistics  show  that  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Ebcelusion  Act,  and  be* 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  women  and 
great  excess  of  deaths  over  births, 
the  Chinese  population  is  very  rapidly 
decreasing.  In  twenty  years  It  de- 
creased SO  per  eent.  In  Hhwiall  there 
are  now  about  one-fifth  as  many  Chi- 
nese as  Japanese;  in  Continental  Unit- 
ed States  perhaps  about  one-third. 

Again,  the  Chinese  la  more  valuable 
and  less  undeslrmble  as  immigrant 
and  born  citizen  than  the  Japanese. 
That  Is  the  general  opinion  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  where  there  U  the  best 
opportunity  for  judging.  The  China- 
man Is  rrfiable  and  honest — no  other 
eountrym^  not  excepting  the  Amerl- 
oaa*  hws  so  hl^  si  standard  of  oom* 


effeet  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment-  when  it  was  adopted  in  IWi, 
in  deference  to  Japan's  representa- 
Uons,  was  that  it  would  accomplish 
through  Japan's  action  a  restriction 
on  Japanese  iromlgraUon  similar  to 
that  secured  by  our  BxclUBloh  Act  on 
Chinese  immigration. 

The  agreement  has  been  grossly 
violated  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  At 
present  10,000  to  12,000  Japanese  are 
being  sent  through  our  continental 
ports  each  year  openly,  and  iinnum- 
bered  others  are  secretly  crossing  the 
Mexican  border.    United  Statea  Sena- 
tor Phelan  charges  that  this  border 
immigration  is    promoted  with  the 
knowledge,  U  not  assistance,  of  Jap- 
anese authorlUes.  Including  Consular 
officials,  and  any  one  conversantwUn 
the  manner   in   which  the  Japanese 
Government    retains    authority  and 
control  over  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try even  over  those  born  here,  knows 
that  this  secret  immigration  could  not 
continue  without  knowledge  thereof 
In  Consular  offlcea 

In  order  to  increase  the  resident 
Japanese  population  as  raftWly  as 
possible  over  20.000  "picture  brides' 
have  been  admitted  In  fi*e  y®*** 
past,  and  they  have  performed 
their  allotted  task  of  bearing 
Japanese  children  as  rapidly  as 
possible— freqnenUy^  if  not  usually,  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  year*  In  Call- 
1  fornla  the  Japanese  birth  rate  per 
thousand  Is  already  five  times  as 
great  as  the  white  Wrtii  f»te^  and  In- 
creasing. 

Under  th'e  understanding,  the  Japa- 
nese population  of  Continental  United 
States  should  have  decreased  since 
1900.  aa  has  the  Chinese.  Instead  It 
has  mulUpUed  six  fold.  There  are  al- 
ready 160.000  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try, about  two-thirds  of  them  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  three-auarters  of  that  al- 
lotment  have  settled  in  seven  of  the 
SUtes  fifty-eight  counties,  where 
they  are  concentrated  generauy  m  h 
few  communities. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
displace  white  labor  in  Indu^les  and 
entire  communities  has  been  ex- 
plained and  concrete  examples  fur- 
nished. It  la  evident  therefrom  that 
Japanese  to  the  number  of  a  small 
trSdon  of  tlie  wlUtes  In  M7  State 


ean  tidce  absolute  economic  control 
of  the  most  favored  MoUons  of  that 
State  if  they  once  secure  entrance. 
Hawaii's   situation  under  existing 

conditions  U  hopeless.  The  Japanese 
already  comprise  almost  half  the  en- 
tire population  and  four  times  as 
many  as  the  Caucasian  or  any  other 
race.  More  than  half  the  yearly  In- 
crease in  births  and  school  enroll- 
ment Is  now  Japanese.  In  a  few 
years  the  native-born  Japanese  vote 
will  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
in  a  generation  can  defy  a  combina- 
tion of  an  other  races  In  the  Terri- 
tory. The  proposed  "Construotlve 
Immigration"  legislation  would  bring 
about  that  result  immediately  by 
making  Japanese  eligible  to  citiaen- 
Bhlp;  and  the  power  thus  obtained 
will  be  used  by  them  as  Japanese,  not 
as  Americans.  Nothing  could  be  more 
conclusive  on  this  point  than  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  himself. 

Dr.  Gulick  explains  how  the  Japa- 
nese, even  when  born  under  the 
American  flag  and  Uught  In  our  pub- 
lie  schools,  Is  driUed  In  loyalty  to 
Japan  and  her  Ideals  by  compulsory 
attendance  In  Japanese  schools  and 
^MOciation  with  his  own  race.  He 
says  that  if  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
maintain  their  traditional  conception 
of  themselves,  their  neighbors  and 
their  duties  'the  permanent  mainte- 
nance In  Hawaii  of  America  Democ- 
racy, American  homes  and  American 
liberty  Is  Impos^hle." 

The  leading  Japanese  newspaper  of 
Honolulu  has  been  quoted  in  its  boast 

 yfeU    founded  —  that   the  Japanese 

soon  will  control  the  territory  of  Ha- 
waii by  their  votes.  It  adds  that  they 
are  even  now  In  position  to  exert 
dominant  influenee  In  the  political 
and  social  affairs  of  the  territory; 
and  that  statement  wfts  fully  confirm- 
ed when  the  Territorial  Legislature 
In  May,  1919.  on  the  demand  of  the 
Japanese,  killed  a  bill  which  provided 
that  the  territory  should,  not  issue 
teacher's  certificates  to  those  who 
did  not  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
BngllBh  language,  and  of  American 
history  and  civics. 

What  has  happened  in  Hawaii  is 
happening  In  localities  In  California 
and  wll  be  extended  If  protective 
measures  are  not  adopted  over  this 


Coast,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
Nation. 

CMdlttesum  New  Bad,  Womld  Bccosm 

To  one  who  haa  studied  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  eviderit  that  our  immigra- 
tion and  naturalisation  laws  should  be 
amended  at  once  so  as  to  minimize 
as  far  as  possible  the  evIU  existing 
and  the  greater  ones  which  threaten 
in  the  future  from  the  maintenance 
in  our  midst  of  an  alien,  unasslmilable 
and  rapidly  increasing  Asiatic  popu- 
lation. It  would  be  suicidal  to  in- 
augurate a  poll^  which  wlU  InevlU- 
bly  increase  that  e^  and  lead  In  tline 
to  the  conquest  of  the  White  noe  by 
economic  elimination. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
show  how  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
''constructive  Immigration"  legisla- 
tion, formulated  by  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick 
and  endorsed  by  the  league  he  has  or- 
ganised, or  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
therein  outlined,  would  Increase  the 
evil  rather  than  alleviate  It. 

An  ouUine  of  the  bill  which  Con- 
gress Is  to  be  asked  to  pass  was  pre- 
sented In  the  first  of  these  articles. 
It  proposes  to  make  effective  Dr. 
Gulick's  "new  Oriental  policy"  of 
opening  our  gates  to  all  Orientals  on 
the  same  basis  as  accorded  to  tne 
most  favored  NaUona  Incidentally  It 
limits  Immigration  to  any  year  from 
any  race  to  a  fixed  percentage— Uiree 
to  ten — of  the  members  of  that  race 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  either 
by  birth,  as  per  the  census  of  1920. 
or  by  naturallratlon  In  any  year,  and 
has  several  minor  provisions.  The 
outline  of  the  bill  as  used  In  these 
aT-tlcles  was  secured  from  the  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  New  York  head- 
quarters  of  the  League  for  Construct- 
ive Immigration  legislation. 
CHtleIsm  at  Btn^  GeMsal  FfflaslvlM 
First  there  are  offered  for  consid- 
eration a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
general  prlnolpIeB  sothodled  In  the 
bllL 

1.  Why  establish  at  this  time  a 
principle  under  which  we  shall  obli- 
gate ourselves  in  a  measure  to  ac- 
cept any  percentage  at  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  as  immigrants  and 
cltisens? 

Bven  If  sneh  poUey  is  wise  now  it 
mav  not  be  a  few  year*  henee,  and 


the  precedent  established  may  ee«M 
awkward  compUcatlons, 
2.  Why  Include  all  nations  In  the 

category?  The  mere  fact  that  one 
race  has  been  permitted  to  secure 
citixenship  for  some  of  Its  nationals 
in  the  psst  is  not  proof  that  the  ac- 
tion admitting  them  waa  wise,  or 
that  others  of  the  same  raoe  may  he 
accepted  aa  immigrants  and  eitlsens 
with  advantage. 

S.  Why  place  all  nations  on  an  as- 
sumed basis  ol  equality  when  \i  is 
clear  that  some  nations  will  gener- 
ally furnish  much  more  desirable 
citizens  and  immigrants  than  others? 
And  is  it  not  possible  that  certain 
nationaMties  may  be  reg-arded  favor- 
ably as  immigrants  and  citizens  now 
and  unfavorably  some  years  hence? 

4.  Why  base  the  number  of  admis- 
sion from  each  race  in  the  future  on 
the  number  of  those  already  here? 
If  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past 
are  we  not  to  be  permitted  to  correct 
them?  In  the  past,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Orlentsls,  thoee  came  to  osr 
shores  who  desired  to  eome.  net  those 
whom  we  selected.  Under  sttoh  Hr^ 
cumstances  are  we  to  bind  otttt^^s 
to  exclude  desirable  immigrants  and 
cltisens  because  undesirable  ones 
have  more  racial  brothers  already 
heret 

ProporttoBS  Imposed  by  Bill. 
Let  us  see  to  what  the  bill  of  the 
League  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation  would  commit  us  in  the 
way  of  selective  Immigration.  Oon« 
sulttnff  the  tables  of  the  Census  Ab- 
stract for  1910,  so  far  as  they  can  as- 
sist in  the  matter,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  cltisens  naturalised  and 
bom,  of  the  different  raoee,  which 
must  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  ad- 
missions annually,  we  get  the  follow* 
Ing  astonlsblng  result: 

For  every  single  Immigrant  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  under  the  Onliek 
plan  from  France.  Holland.  Wales  or 
Mexico,  after  the  first  thousand  to 
which  any  Nation  is  entitled,  we  are 
committed    to   accept    the  follow- 
ing number  from  each  of  Uie  re- 
'  spective     countries     named:  Gier* 
many  60.  Ireland  30,  England  15.  Can- 
ada IS.  Russva  10,  Austria  8.  Sweden 
1  7,  Italy  7,  Norway  6,  Scotland  4,  Den- 
I  nafflc»  Rttngary  and  Swltaerland  eaA 
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2.  From  Brtgpttun,  Portugal  and  Spain 
we  could  not  ftdinlt  a  single  immi- 
grant unless  we  admitted  from  100  to 
600  Germans,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  other  natlonalltlea  a^ 
enumerated.  As  between  CblfteM  and 
Japanese  we  would  be  called  on  in  a 
short  time  to  admit  ten  o£  tlie  latter 
to  one  of  the  former. 

Sliffbtlr  different  results  In  est!-; 
mates  of  this  character  will  be  ob- 
tained aooordlns  to  the  sources  of 
bnsic  information  as  to  cltlsens,  born 
and  nntu  raltsed.  and  according  to  in- 
cidental assumptions  indulged  in.  Dr. 
GuUck  furnishes  an  estimate  accord- 
ing to  which  we  would  have  to  admit 
only  thirty  Germans  for  every  French- 
man. Hollander,  or  SCexican. 

Estimates  of  this  character,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  prepared,  if  based  on 
any  reliable  statist  irs  will  furnish 
results  demonstrating  the  utter  ab- 
surdity, from  an  American  point  of 
view,  of  the  pereentage  plan  of  re- 
striction. 

If  we  are  to  amend  our  Immigration 
laws  so  as  to  m^iintain  or  raise  the  i 
standard  of  Amerirati  citizenship  and 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Ameri- 
<sftn  mtion,  we  should  not  commit  our- 
selves to  admit  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  any  such  proportions  as 
called  for  by  this  plan. 
HoTV  Japaneae  Immigration  Would 
Increane. 

In  estimates  of  this  kind  it  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  basic  fac- 
tor of  native  born  under  the  Gulick 
plan  will  be  taken  from  the  1920  1 
census,  which  will  be  first  available 
in  1922.  There  is  an  Incentive  for  a 
large  birth  record  prior  to  that  date. 
It  may,  or  may  not.  haye  any  sisnif- 
icance  that  during  the  five  years  of 
Dr.  Gulick's  activity  in  the  interests 
of  this  matter.  1914  to  1919.  Japan 
sent  over  20,232  picture  brides  who 
have  faithfully  performed  their  al- 
lotted task  of  Increastoff  the  Japa- 
nese birth  record. 

If  there  be  an  undesirable  element 
in  our  immigration,  which  will  not 
intermarry  or  assimilate,  it  may  not 
therefore,  be  so  much  the  actual 
number  admitted  as  their  future  in- 
crease which  should  fflve  us  most 
pause.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  California  the  official  records 
tfhow  that  la  emtatai  loeatlMs  wlioro 


they  have  concentrated  the  Japanese 
have  a  birth  rate  five  times  as  great 
as  the  whites,  althoueh  their  females, 
in  proportion  to  males  are  onI>  per- 
haps one-fourth  as  numerous  as 
among  the  whites!  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try would  exceed  in  numbers  at  other 
race  which  at  this  time  miprht  be 
twenty  times  as  numerous  here.  £ven 
the  advantage  which  the  other  race 
mlffht  have  at  tha  start  In  allotment 
because  of  Its  number  of  naturalised 
citizens,  would  not  prevent  It  beto£ 
overtaken  in  time. 
Bm«cSal^  Japattcse  fov  CTttlsea- 
■hlp. 

The  proposed  measure  makes  all 
Asiatics  here  or  to  come  elli^lble  t<> 
citlsenship.  and  encouragrea  their 
comlnsr  Inasmuch  as  it  fixes  a  pro- 
portion within  which  they  m;iy  be 
admitted,  while  under  existing  under- 
standing- they  Bra  elassed  as  unde- 
sirable. 

Dr.   Gulick  says  In  his  pamphlet 

published  in  1915,  "Hawaii's  j*meri- 
can-Japanese  Problem,"  aa  quoted  In 
the  first  article: 

"If  as  Asiatics  they  (the  Japanese) 
maintain  their  traditional  conception 
God,  nature  and  man;  of  male  and 
female;  of  husband  and  wife;  of 
parent  and  child;  of  ruler  and  ruled: 
of  the  State  and  the  individual:  the 
permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of 
American  democracy.  American  homes 
and  American  Uber^  Is  impossible." 
The  Japanese  bom  and  educated  in 
Japan,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  cer- 
tainly do  retain  these  conceptions 
even  while  living:  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Gulick  again  says  that  the 
Japanese  born  here  and  taught  In  our 
public  schools,  are  not  thereby  pre- 
pared for  American  citlsenship  since 
they  are  drilled  before  and  after 
public  school  hours  at  home  and  by 
Japanese  teachers,  most  of  whom  do 
not  speak  English  and  "many  of 
whom  have  little  acquaintanc*^,  and 
no  sympathy  with  American  institu- 
tions or  a  Christian  civilization." 

Why  then  is  Dr.  Guliclc  so  sollcl- 
tons  to  have  the  Daited  Statos  estab- 
lish a  pHttolple  by  whioh  the  Japan- 
eae will  be  formally  recosnlsed  as 
desirable  imsoisfants  ftnd  cttls*n«  and 


eneoura^e  conditions  whioh  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  native 

born  Japanese?  The  answer  appears 
in  the  same  pamphlet,  and  is  quoted 
below: 

Gulick^  Bxperlmeatm  Plsa* 

"Is  it  not  axiomatic  that  the  suc- 
cessful welding:  together  of  the  many 
races  now  in  Hawaii  in  such  wise  as 
to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
genuine  democracy,  with  prosreaslve 
victory  over  ffraf^  Ivst,  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  alcohol,  depends  upon  the 
substantial  Chrtatlanisatlon  of  the 
rising  ipeiieration  of  Asiatics?"  •  •  • 

"American  and  Asiatic  civilisations 
rest  on  postulates  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent and  antagonistic  The  two 
civilisations  cannot  be  assimilated, 
hut  this  does  not  prevent  an  AslaUe 
under  proper  social  conditions  from 
giving  up  his  inherited  civilization 
and  adopting  the  American.  Exactly 
because  Hawaii  is  the  meeting  place 
of  so  many  diverse  races  is  the  pro- 
paganda and  practice  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity the  more  pressing." 

Evidently  Dr.  QuUck  Is  satisfied, 
nnt wiihstanding  all  the  difficulties, 
he  points  out.  that  a  Japanese  may  be 
turned  Into  a  valuable  American  clti- 
sen  by  acceptance  of  Christianity, 
assisted  doubtless  by  other  minor 
agencies. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Ilr.  Gulick  In  promoting^  hl»  ''New 
Oriental  Policy'*  and  nrsrins  the 
adoption  of  his  propoeed  •'CoBstme- 
tlve  UsMltfratloa**  lesislatloa  Is 
willing  to  rlAk  a  grave  menace  to 
American  cltlxentthlp  and  the  nafety 
of  the  American  Hcpnbilc  In  order 
to  promote  a  doaMfMl  ii  ■pfiltient'  In 
eransell  aa  tl  on. 

But  should  we  permit  Dr.  Gullek*s 
optimistic  enthusiasm  la  evangelisa- 
tion to  lead  the  Nation  into  serious 
difficulties?  And  will  the  Japanese 
Government  encourage  or  permit  the 
Christianizing  of  its  people  in  return 
for  our  endorsement  of  Dr.  GuUck's 
"New  Oriental  Policy  r  And  If  the 
Japanese  are  vnaalmonsly  or  gen* 
erally  evangelised  under  this  arrange- 
ment, may  we  safely  assume  that  th^ 
will  at  once  lose  all  those  character- 
istics which  have  made  them,  in  Dr. 
Oullck's  opinion,  poor  material  for 
American  eltlseoiiihlpT 

I  do  net  wtA  to  be  considered  a 
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pessimist,  but  it  wovld  be  untruth- 
ful to  say  that  I  do  not  eatertatn 
Srave  doubts  in   the  matter. 

A  QocstloB  of  Potiey. 

Dr.  Gulick  Insists,  loo,  that  the 
United  States  will  benefit  by  the 
proposed  law.  as  the  ntmiber  of 
Japanese  immigrants  admlttttd  wlU 
be  less  than  under  existing  condi- 
tions. He  declares  that  in  1918 
10.213  Japanese  were  admitted,  and 
that  In  1919  the  number  will  be 
12.000;  and  that  the  number  ad- 
mitted under  his  plan,  even  on  a 
10  per  cent  basis,  will  be  muoh 
leas.  As  shown  later,  he  is  dearly 
mistaken  on  this  point,  but  concede 
for  the  moment  that  he  is  right. 

Dr.  GtUIck  frankly  allows  that 
the  adult  Japanese,  when  he  ar- 
rives here,  is  an  undesirable  Ameri- 
can citisen,  and  that  even  the 
American-born  Japanese,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  good  citizen.  His  figures 
prove  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment la  steadily^  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment." under  which  the  Japa- 
nese were  to  be  kept  out;  and  yet 
he  recommends  urgently  that  we 
formally  recognize  the  Japanese  as 
eligible  to  citlsenship  and  encour- 
age them  to  come  in  by  establish- 
ing an  annual  Japanese  Immigration 
quota. 

Dr.  Gulick  claims  American  cit- 
izenship, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand his  reasoning.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  under  sueh  olrcum  - 
stances*  slnoe  the  Japanese  make 
poor  citlsens  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  deliberately  violating 
the  intent  of  the  agreement,  a 
staunch  American  citizen  would 
urge  our  Government  to  cancel  at 
once  the  ''Gentlemen's  Agreement." 
to  stop  the  Importalon  of  'picture 
brides,**  to  bar  further  Japanese  Ira- 
mijtrration  and  to  encouragre  the  in- 
dividual States  to  pass  alien  land 
law  a 

In  other  words,  the  first  care  of 
an  Amcrleaa  eUlsen  woald  aatnr- 
aUy  be  ter  ^  »votee«toB  of  AsmsI- 
ean  tastitnUons   and  the  Assrrtraa 

fraachlnr,  riither  than  Hollcltnde  te 
meet  the  dcmnndH,  tneoniilHtcnt  aad 
probably  hnrmful  tu  oh,  of  ■  for- 
eign Nation,  however  friendly  we 
MMM  he  wHk  «bnt  Halta. 


TBM  PLAN  INCRSASBB  JAPANB8B 

nnncniATioir. 

It  has  been  suggested  already  that 
the  bad  faith  of  Japan  In  shipping 
to  us  each  year  lO.Md  or  more  Japa- 
nese in  violation  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Gentlemen's  Af?reement 
is  not  a  good  reason  for  formal  rec- 
ognition by  us  of  the  Japaneae  as 
immigrants  and  ciltisens.  even  If 
thereby  we  receive  annually  a  small- 
er influx  legally  than  is  now  forced 
on  us  iilegally.  While  Dr.  Gulick 
claims  the  admissions  will  be  smaller, 
the  facts  contradict  him.  He  has 
published  tables  ahovrlng  the  high- 
est allotment  to  Japan  annually  un- 
der the  percentage  plan  as  5.800.  But 
this  estimate  is  for  li*lS  and  preced- 
inK  years  baaed  on  the  aysumptt<>n 
that  the  plan  had  been  put  into  ef- 
fect in  1910.  He  offers  no  figures 
for  the  future  in  which  we  are  really 
concerned,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  ex- 
cept in  an  article  published  m  ttv 
New  York  Independent  in  May.  lyiy. 
wherein  he  declares  that  the  .lapan- 
ese  Immigration  under  this  plan  in 
1936  will  not  exceed  6.400. 

I  have  carried  Dr.  GuHck's  tables 
beyond  1918,  where  he  stops  them, 
and  far  into  the  future — two  hundred 
years — which  i^  sht>rt  enough  lime  to 
consider  in  the  life  nf  a  threat  nation 
like  thla  The  details  of  those  tables 
win  be  reserved  for  another  article 
This  summary  will  sofUce  for  pres- 
ent purposes. 

If  the  Gulifk  plan  were  in  forfc  cn' 
July  Ist.  1919.  and  no  immiKi-ani»t 
were  admitted  In  excess  of  the  "al- 
lotment" to  each  race,  the  Japanese 
immigration  for  each  of  the  yearv 
1919,  1920  and  1921  WOUld  be  cut 
down  to  2,500.  In  1922  It  would  be 
7,600— the  census  for  1920  being:  then 
available  with  the  record  of  native- 
bom.  In  1921  or  1924  the  allotment 
would  be  inereased  by  10  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  present  residents,  who 
would  have  become  naturalized,  say 
less  than  25  per  cent.  50,000;  and  ca*  h 
year  thereafter  it  would  be  in-  r-; 
by  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  those 
Immigrants  coming  In  five  years  be- 
fore, who  had  become  citizens. 

The  annual  Immigration  in  either 
1923  or  1924  would  therefore  jump  to 
a  figure  in  excess  of  12.500,  and 
would  steadily  Increase  thereafter. 


reaching  16.0u0  in  1933  and  23,000  In 
1943. 

Increase  la  Japanese  PopnUttoa. 

The  Increase  la  total  Japaneae  pop- 
ulation is.  however,  the  Important  and 
the  alarming  feature.  At  present  the 
records  in  California  show  a  net  an- 
nual increase  of  Japanese  popula- 
tion, due  to  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  of  between  3H  and  4  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  this  Increase  will  ha 
only  2  per  rent  in  the  future,  and 
that  the  total  Japanese  population  In 
1923  will  be  300.000  (the  present 
population  is  estimated  at  250,000). 
the  population  including  immigration 
would  double  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  Tn  1043  it  would  be  876.000. 
4^  At  the  Name  rate,  In  forty  ♦ 
^  yearn   from  the    Japaneae  # 

^  pwpolation  of  the  United  81ate«  ^ 

#  nnder  operatlea  of  the  Gulled  # 
4  plaai,  wovM  he,  im  rennd  Civ-  ^ 
^  nrea.  3.M0.IMNIt  In  elahty  yearot  # 

#  10.000,000;  In  140  yearn,  lINtMW.-  # 

^  IHMI.  # 

l>.uijj  beloie  ih^n  'be  white  race 
would  have  t;ut  .  um L>ed  in  the  eco- 
nomic competition  and  the  world's 
glorious  Republic  would  have  be- 
come a  province  of  Japan! 

Results     under     the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement     a:J     now     operated  by 
Japan  will  be  sluwer  of  attainment, 
but  equally  certain  In  the  end! 
AU  Aatattes  KUglMe. 

The  bill  makes  all  Asiatics  on  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  eligible 
for  citizenship.  The  effect  of  this 
in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  would 
be  to  create  at  once  a  citizenry 
of  Japanese  almost  eaual  In  nnm- 
ber  to  the  voters  of  aU  other  races 
combined  and  four  times  as  numer- 
ous aa  those  of  the  Chuesataa  t)t  anr 
other  race. 

These  Japanese  would  manage 
Hawaii — not  as  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  bttt  as  a  province  of 
Japfta.  The  tttsttmeny  offered  on  this 
score  in  these  articles  is  ocmvincing. 

Another  effect  of  this  provision 
would  be  to  permit  the  newly  made 
citizens  in  Hawaii  to  come  to  the 
mainland  and  swell  the  number  of 
their  race  in  California.  They  wovld 
come,  aa  they  are  eager  to  settle  hi 
California  because  of  its  superior  ad- 
vantages in  many  ways.  They  could 
come  many  thousands  strong  and 
still  leave  enongh  of  tholr  raoo  In 
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Hawaii  to  control  it.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  come  to  the  mainUuid 
now  under  the  *fOAntlamen'a  Asrea- 
ment." 

There  are  many  Asiatics  who  ara 
less  desirable  as  citizens  and  Immi- 
grants than  the  Japanese.  Our  objec- 
tions to  the  Japanese  are  based  on 
grounds  which  are  In  a  measure  cred- 
itable to  them;  but  certain  other  Asi- 
atics, while  not  offering  the  danger  In 
economic  competition  which  we  find 
in  the  Japanese,  are  objectionable  on 
other  grounds — sanitary,  physical  and 
mental. 

npkm  Btvtait  Fvervlsloau 

The  student  provision  permits  any 
number  of  "students"  to  come  in.  and 
no  provision  is  made  as  to  their  oc- 
cupation while  here,  or  as  to  their 
return.  Under  ihl«  provlalon  many 
thewaada  of  Japaaeae  could  come 
Into  the  VaHcd  Statca,  attend 
for  n  few  months  and  then  distribute 
ihrniMcIveii  tbroDgrh  the  country  as 
InborerH.  ThU  U  ao  pa<ent  that  II 
sccma  strange  It  would  have  eocaped 
the  nttortton  of  tkm  fwtmm  of  the 
MUU 

An  Asytnm  for  the  Pemecnted. 

Again,  It  is  proposed  that  any  alien 
claiming  religious  persecution  in  his 
own  country,  either  In  overt  act  or 
through  law  or  regulation,  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  country  on  applica- 
tion and  become  at  once  ellglblft  for 
citizenship. 

This  country  cannot  longer  afford 
to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  every  one 
claiming:  persecution  elsewhere,  how- 
ever unfitted  he  may  be  for  American 
citisenshlp.  if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  citizenship  which  will  In- 
sure the  pfirpetuity  of  the  Nation. 

TJnder  the  provision  named  we 
would  have  to  admit  without  ques- 
tion every  Russian  Jew,  every  Ar- 
menian and  every  Christian  Asiatic 
who  might  be  persecuted  in  hia  own 
country.  There  would  be  in  all  of 
these  classes  individuals  who  would 
make  desirable  citizens,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  to  ad- 
mit every  one  who  applied. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
sponsible heads  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  of  America, 
and  nearly  all — possibly  all — of  the 
one  thousand  National  Committee- 
men who  stood  sponsors  for  the  "new 
Oriental  Policy**  and  the  percentage 
plan  for  restriction  of  Immigration 
put  forth  In  the  name  of  the  League 
of  Con.struotlve  Inimis:ratlon  Legisla- 
tion had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts 
given  to  the  public  in  these  articles 
and  no  conception  of  the  results 
which  may  be  feared  from  any  en- 
couragement of  Asiatic  Immigration. 

SUGGESTED  SAFEGUARDS. 
ConsMentlon  of  ^e  facts  presented 
la  these  articles  nstnrally  snggeata 

the  fonowtnar  as   potnta   worthy  at 

Iraat  of  cari-fal  thoafcht  on  the  part 
t»f  I  ncle  Sam  In  connection  wl«h  the 
Immigration  problem  i 

Why  not  decide  now  and  for  all 
time  that  onr  Inunlsratlon  policy*  our 
naturalisation  policy  and  all  onr  Na- 
tional policies  shall  be  based,  not  on 
YTbat  someone  else  desires  or  de- 
maods,  but  on  nhnt  In  beat  f '>r  the 
dpforfort  and  happlneim  of  th«  loynl 
American  dtlsen,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  th«  Asserlcan  home  sod  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Amerlcaa  Na- 
tlonT 

If  It  he  wise  to  relitrlct  Immisra- 
tion.  and  onr  experience  indicates 
that  It  Is  wise  to  do  sot  why  not  de- 
cide on  the  nnmhev  we  care  to  adaUt 
each  7car.  and  select  them  fron  the 
moHt  deslrBble  who  present  them- 
nelvcH,  reiBrnrdle<i<<i  of  the  number  of 
their  respective  rare«  who  are  nlready 
here?  Let  each  applicant  be  Judged 
on  Indlvldnal  merit. 

So  far  as  the  .lapone«e  ar.»  con- 
cerned. Kince  the  £act»«  conclii«lvely 
demouMtrate  that  their  continued  Im- 
migration threaten  onr  labor,  unr  la- 
dnstrles.  onr  economic  life,  and  event* 
iiiill^  our  exiwfence  as  a  Nation^  why 
heNitntc^  to  adopt  at  once  the  only 
I  remedial  inen«urfN  which  can  save  ns. 
These  remedlea,  as  orliKinallr  nos- 
aestcd  by  me  aret 

I  Mrnt— Cancellation  of  Hkm  "Ocntite- 
t  men's  Agreement.'* 


Second  —  I:^xcln8lon      of  *flPl€*«t* 
Brides." 

Third— Abeolnte  exdnslon  of  Jap*- 
aneae  as  Inunlsrants,  as  other  Aatatleii 

are  excluded. 

Fourth— Confirmation  and  IcKsllsa- 
tion  of  the  principle  that  AMiatica 
shall  he  forever  barred  from  Amerl- 
ean  dtlsenahlp. 

Fifth— Ajnendment  of  Section  1  of 
Article  XIV  of  the  Federal  Constltn- 
tion  so  as  to  provide  that  no  child 
born  in  the  Vnlted  States  of  foreign 
pnrents  ahaU  be  eligible  to  Ameri- 
can citisenshlp  uuiess  both  parents 
are  cUslhle  to  smch  clttsenahlp. 
OUR  IMTBRKSTS  OR  JAPAN*St 

Against  these  suarKcstlonii  there  will 
be  raised  at  once  the  objection  that 
all  or  any  part  of  the  meaanreB  pro- 
posed wlU  hnrt  Japan*a  pride,  and 
must  not  be  attempted.  There  docs 
not  occur  to  me  any  other  objection 
that  might  be  offered. 

Xhey  ahould  not  hurt  Japan's  pride. 
fOT  they  are  based  on  econoniic  and 
not  on  racial  ffronnda.  They  are  in 
effect  ths  oasse  meaanres  which  Ae 
enforces  sflrslnat  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans,  wbo  are,  too,  of  the  yellow 
race,  and  for  pn-flwely  similar  rcs- 
aona.  They  are  mcawures  enforced 
against  Japan  by  <  nnada  and  Aus- 
tralia* aotwlthatandiny  that  G  reat 
BrHnIn  Is  Japan's  aUy.  And  the  Paris 
Conference  defined  to  consider  Jap- 
an*a  demand  for  recograltlon  of  the 
question  under  the  head  of  "Racial 
Diacrlmlnntlon."  because  Australia 
most  vigorously  protested,  and  be- 
canso  Japan*a  claim  was  inconsistent 
and  natenahle. 

And  If.  notwithstandins  all  this. 
I  Japan  shall  Inalat  that  her  pride  wHl 
be  hurt  If  w«  protect  ourHclvea  In  the 
manner  Indicated,  and  t  lat  we  asBSt 
not  do  It,  then  It  would  seem  to  hO 
BP  to  the  American  iKatlon  to  aay, 
very  politely,  ^mt,  mch  as  It  palna 
na  to  run  cm  nnter  to  the  svsceptlUU- 
tiea  of  our  good  friends  In  Japan.  «»n» 
first  care  must  be  for  the  peri>etulty 
of  American  Institutions,  and  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  our  people,  as 
the  firat  eonslderatlon  of  Japan  mnst 
bo  for  her  own  people  and  tMr  Meals* 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


Our  Japanese  Problem,  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  and  the 
Percentage  Restriction  Plan— Gross  Violations  of  the  Agree- 
ment^The  Proposed  Plan  Will  Largely  InereaBe  the  Prasent 
Illegal  Immigratbih-Biaiar  Plan  in  Time  WSL  Make  a 
Japanese  Provbiee  of  TUa  Oouitry— A  MathemaMeal  Demon- 
stration.   


T 


HE  Saturday  Kvenln^  Poat  la  the  firat  American  maicaKlne  of  larice  dr- 
enlation  pobllshed  In  an  Atlantic  envlroBmemt  to  £:lve  n  fair.  InteUiffcnt, 
statcnmaalihc  and  Amcricaa  presentation  of  the  Tcxcd  sabiect  of  Jap- 
lasailvtntton. 


This  Is  done  In  a  leaethy  article  hr  Herbert  Qnldc  nndpr  fht^  title 
MSerenteen  Year  People,'*  pobUshed  In  the  lasae  of  Jnne  2Sth*  and  Ue^oted  to 
a  eonslderatlon  of  the  nndeslrnble.  damatrlnir  and  locusf-Hkr  «-lementa  which 
fliiarirnd  noon  AmeHean  cittaenahip  throufch  the  open  Imint  t  ration  Ratea.  and 
CrM^AMk  we  mnst  be  protested  If  American  institutions  nre  to  be  preaerxed. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 
Mr.  Quick  puts  the  matter  fairly 

#  when  he  Fayy  in  Hrr-.'rt  that  thia  e 
^  la  onr  eountry  and  we  are  under  e 
^  no  ohnsntionM  to  admit  any  for-  # 
^  elffncrt  that  we  Ohonld  tnctfnUr  # 
4  hat  firmly  let  the  world  know  # 
^  that  we  claim  (he  ripht  to  ex-  # 
^  clnde  anyone  we  wish  tn  excludct  ♦ 
e  that  the  life  of  thia  denxu  racy  # 
e  depends  npoa  the  sort  of  imml-  # 

#  srants  adatlttedi  that  the  diaens-  ♦ 
e  Blon  of  the  Japancae  Isunlsra-  # 
^  tlon  problem  ahonid  he  eneonr-  # 
e  affed  and  not  frowned  uponj  that  # 
4  there  la  nothing  dlacredltable  te  # 

#  the  Japanese  In  onr  attitude  oa  ^ 
4  this  qnestlont  fhat  wo  wiU  not  # 
^  admit  them  heeanse  they  do  not  ♦ 
^  and  cannot  assimilate,  and  be-  ♦ 
^  cause,  in  economic  eompetitlont  ♦ 
^  they  drive  onr  people  to  the  wallt  ^ 

#  that  we  WiU  not  admit  Immiffra-  # 

#  tlon  finely  nndev  anA  oondltlons  ♦ 
^  from  any  eonntryt  no  nuitter  # 
4  what  the  consideration  offered  # 
4  or  the  ronaeqaeniM  InTolTedi  ^ 
e  and  that  we  have  the  richt  to  # 
e  mnhe  sveh  a  dedston  Mid  *ke  <e 
4^  power  to  enforce  It.  # 
WHY     WE     SHOULD     NOT  ADMIT 

JAPANB8B. 
He  sayst    <<We  have  heeome  na- 
fltted  for  eompetftton  with  aneh 


to  comCfl  snch  of  them  as  do  so  de- 
sire. 

They  come  to  underllre  us  and 
drive  na  to  the  wall  nnleaa  we  adjust 
onrsrives  to  their  competition.  They 
can  pay  more  for  land  than  an  Amcrl- 
pan  ean  pay.  and  prosper  at  the  hlicher 
priceat  and  this  meana  that  they  have 
the  power  to  eatabUsh  a  lower  seals 
Of  aefnal 


NEVER  AGAIN. 

Aad  mgzdm  he  sayet  ''One  of  onr 
most  lasolnhle  troiAles  as  n  Nation 
riaes  from  the  eadstenee  anums  ns  of 
a  colored  rscei  snd*  make  no  mistake* 
we  shall  never  allow  another  similar 
problem  to  ^ron-  up  among  na.** 

MAY  THE  EAST  SEE  THB  LIGHT. 

The  principles  outlined  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  author  are 
precisely  the  principles  for  which  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  contended  for  many 
years;  they  are  the  principles  for 
which  California  contended  when  she 
attempted  to  protect  her  little  girls 
by  compelling  grown  Japanese  youthe 
to  attend  separate  schools,  and  when 
she  attempted  to  protect  her  agricul- 
tural population  by  passing  an  Alien 
Land  Law;  they  are  the  principles 
which  up  to  this  time  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  eaat  of  the  Rockies  to  ap- 
preciate or  understand,  while  he  in* 
rnce  nn  the  Japaneive.  It  la  berau»e  sisted  that  the  Pacific  Coast  attitude 
they  know  their  auperlorlty  to  na  in  1  Is  simply  a  manifestation  of  racial 
MnstHal  eoBvetltlon  tkmt  ttcr  •estva  1  prsjudioe  against  a  friandly  Katiloa. 


AN  ECONOMIC  ONB. 
^     The  «nestion  Is  an  erenamie  # 

#  rather  ttan  a  racial  sne,  and  # 
^  where  the  element  of  rnes  entef  # 
^  aa  a  factor  there  la  no  vnesllsa  # 
4  of  loferiorlty  InTolved.  It  has  # 
4  been  anffldenlly  demonatrated  ^ 
^  that  the  Japanene  can  not  he  ^ 
4  transformed  in  the  meltiag  vot  ^ 
^  Into  deslrahle  material  for  eltl-  # 
^  senKhtp,  am  ran  most  Enropeanai  ^ 
4  and  that  In  the  attempt  to  ao  # 
4  tranatorm  him  the  white  people  ^ 
4  of  thia  Repablio  niunt  go  to  the  # 

#  wnU.  # 

KirOUGB  BBASON. 

That  Is  sufficient  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  permit  the  entrance  of  Jap- 
anese; and  when  J:ipan  insists  that 
such  refusal  is  humiliating  to  her 
pride  she  is  indulging  in  diplomatic 
camouflage  in  order  to  win  her  point. 
She  will  follow  that  policy  aa  long  as 
it  promises  success. 

Qnlck  Misled. 

While  the  author  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  has  admirably 
outlined  the  principles  upon  which 
the  great  problem  must  be  solred 
for  the  permanent  protection  of  the 
American  Republic,  he  has  been  mis- 
led in  two  important  matters  con- 
cerning existing  conditions  and  the 
imminence  of  llie  danger. 
Oenticmen^  Agreement  and  Gnilek 
Plan. 

He  pp.y5?,  f.tr  instance,  roncernlng- 
the  present  arranetrnient,  that  "Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  working 
under  a  gentlemen's  agreement  under 
which  Japanese  laborers  do  not  come 
to  the  United  States.  It  la  a  gentle- 
men's agreement,  which  is  kept  In  a 
g-entlemanly  manner;""  and  again  that 
"Japan  keeps  her  agreement  faith- 
fully, but  she  is  not  satisfied.*' 

noi  ATES  IT. 
^      The   tact   im   that   there   coald  ♦ 
^  not  be  more,  flagrant  violation  # 

#  of  a  sentlenMn*a  agreeaaent  than  # 

#  Japan  has  heen  grallty  of  In  this  # 
^  criMf.  ♦ 
^  She  lH>a«tii  that  ithe  alwaya  ^ 
^  keepa      ber        BKreementa.      and  # 

#  throagh  akillf  nl  propaganda  aome  # 
^  AnacrienM    have    rniniTaerd  to  # 

#  beUere  so.  Her  had  faltt  la  # 
^  boldly  plneardcd  on  her  rcenrd  In  ^ 

t#  Ghln«»       Ksnsn.  tn  Mnstesla*  # 
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4  In  Siberia,  in  Shantung,  where  # ' 
^  thOMC  who    have    had    relatlona  # 
#  with  h«  lMHre«»«rte»ee*  It.  and  ♦ 
^  where  the  stade«t  mmA  twmtism-  ♦ 

^  tor  may  readily  read  It.  In  thtm  ♦ 
^  ImmlRmtlon  muin  r  the  record.  ♦ 
^  mm  will  he  ahown,  la  nnmiatate-  # 

BnSIiED  BY  GTJMCK. 
Herbert  Quick  has  been  misled 
ftsatn  Into  believing,  on  the  authority 
of  Sidney  L.  GuUck.  that  the  bill  pro-, 
posed  by  Gulick  in  the  name  of  the 
L*ai?ue  for  Constructive  Immigration 
Legislation,  restricting  immigraton  to 
a  percentage  b»ri&  would  permanent- 
ly "confine  Oriental  immigration  to 
limits  of  absolute  harmlessness/'  and 
that  it  would  therefore  satisfactorily 
solve  the  Japanese  problem. 

#  On  the  eontrary.   the   GulU  k  ♦ 

#  plan  would  laavre  «  greater  Im-  # 
4  mlffratlon  from  Japas   thnn    U  ♦ 

#  now  coniiiiB  to  UK,  nnd  by  which  # 
A  in  time  the  Pacific  Coaat,  and  # 

#  mltteiatelr  the  MtlM,  wmM  hm  ♦ 
^  mihmerced.  ▼ 

Japau^s  violatloa  of  Awtmemvmt. 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  pro- 
Tides  a  guarantee  on  Japan's  part 
that  she  will  not  permit  Japanese 
laborers  to  come  to  this  country.  But 
every  year  a  number  of  Japanese, 
guaranteed  by  Japan  under  the  aprrec- 
ment.  are  turned  back  at  our  entry 
ports  by  United  Stales  Customs  of- 
ficials, because  of  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  these  men  are  laborers. 
Her  Explanation  a  Joke. 

Japan's  explanation  Is  that  it  la  not 
practicable  for  her  to  avoid  being 
made  the  victim  of  deception  at  times 
by  those  seeking  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

^  The  statement  that  the  Gov-  ♦ 
^  rrnment    of    Japan    wovid    not  ♦ 

^  kmiw,  or  l  iUJlt!  not  readily  aacer-  ♦ 
^  tain,  the  ocvupnilon  inid  intimate  ♦ 

#  personal  history  of  imy  one  of  ^ 

#  her  svbjeeta  will  be  hailed  aa  a  ♦ 
^  Joke  by  anyone  famUIar  with  the  ♦ 
^  r.erninn-llke  IntclMgemee  ^ 
^  maintained  by  tkmt  Oorenmewt.  ♦ 

m009  GOMmG. 
Japan  sent  us  last  year  over  10.000 
Immigrants,    This  year  there  wlU  be 
12,000p  according  ta  Dr.  Cmilcftu  Sa^  I 


immigrant  comes  bearing  J»P»?» 
passport  and  her  word  as  a  f *n"f 
man  that  the  newcomer  is  not  a  »•  | 

borer* 

^  Most  mt  them  wOl  be  ♦ 
4  lal.or,     akOlcd      and     lUSkmed*  # 

#  within  a  few  weeka  after  ttey  # 

#  atep  aMhorr.  ^ 

Japan  may  class  them  as  dilettani. 
for  passport  purposes,  but  they  are 
laborers  in  fact  or  In  Intent  before 
ihey  Stan,  because  of  the  chance  of 
earning  here  from  five  to  ten  times 
what  thev  can  in  Japan.  Our  officials 
admit  them  presumably  becau-ta  there 
is  no  evidence  to  disprove  Japan  e 

assuran^^e. 

SO.OtH)  *'\on-Laborer»." 

Since  Japan  passed  her  word  as  a 
ffcntleman  in  this  matter  in  r.  >.  there 
vinve  settled  in  CaUfomla  «lo" 
nbont  JapMsese,  dniy  eevtificd 

an  n«n-lnborer». 

The  number  i.s  ascertained  by  com- 
paring CBlitornla-s  Japanese  popula- 
tion in  1907  and  1918.  and  making  al- 
lowance for  the  recorded  births  and 
deaths  in  that  interval. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  any  in- 
vestigator to  satisfy  himself  that 
most  of  these  immiRrrants  secured 
places  at  once  as  laborers,  and,  with 
excepUon  of  those  who  graduated 
into  bosses,  have  been  laborers  since. 
^  Of  thowe  who  did  not  labor  the  # 
^  grrnter  pnrt  went  Into  galnfnl  ♦ 
^  oecupatioiiN  that,  directly  or  In-  # 
^  directly*  dUpUced  white  real-  ♦ 
4  dents  and  AmeHcws  eltlsens.  ♦ 
^  PICTURE  BRIDES.  ♦ 

#  In  less  than  five  yearn  past  4 
0  Japan  has  sent  over  "pie-  ♦ 

#  tnrv  bHdea.«  of  vtthich  nnmher  ♦ 

#  Ml)  hilt  «.S«4  rame  to  the  main-  ♦ 

#  l:tnil.  _^l..^t  of  the«r  itloture  ♦ 
^  brldc'M     nre     InborerM.     doing  a  ♦ 

#  vmn*B  work  In  field  or  «hop,  and  ♦ 

#  IneidentaUy  bearing  children,  ♦ 
^  frequently  at  the  rate  aC  ••e  per  ♦ 

#  year.  ♦ 
^  AXili  TIOLATION8.  4 

#  Every  Japanese  who  eame  to  ♦ 
^  thU  cuuiiti-y   since  the  date  of  ♦ 

^  the   imreemeiit  In  1©07,  and  whO  ♦ 

#  hnn  <  :iriud   hlH   llvellliood   liy  la-  ♦ 

#  bor  ■ince.  acoreii  n  violation  of  ♦ 

#  the  agre«nent  and   of   Jnpan'a  ♦ 

#  vfosdl  aad  mmr  <NM  lamUlar  with  # 


4  the  sitnatlon  know«  that  these  ♦ 
^  Tlo!ntioaa  are  already  numbered  ♦ 

#  by  the  tema  of  thouaandn.  w 

5  No,    Japan's    had    ftiHh    nnd  # 

#  I  nele  Snm'H  blind  oomplalsance  J 

#  have  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of  ♦ 
4  tte  CMtleaaeB*B  Agreement.  ^ 

If  Japan  if^  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue sending  these  people  in  at  tbe 
rate  of  12.000  a  year  ihroueh  the  im- 
migration office,  and  unnumbered 
others  across  the  border,  let  us  at 
least  cease  to  fool  ourselves  as  to 
what  IS  occurrtng.  and  Who  Is  respon- 
sible therefor. 

Golick  Plan  Worwe  Sllll. 
Now  as  to  the  remedy,  enticingly 
offered  by  Sidney  aulick    and  his 
League  for  Consfuctive  Immigration 
Legislation  In  his  proposed  percent- 
age plan  for  restricting  immigration. 
Dr.    Gulick    explains — and  Herbert 
Quick  accepts   the   explanation — mat 
as  Japan  is  faithfully   keepini?  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement,  the  nercent- 
age  immigration  pian  is  a  desirable 
thing,  because   the  Japanese  immi- 
gration under  it  will  oe  less  than  un- 
der the  present  agreement. 

A  Parallel. 
AssumlnK'"for  the  moment  ^nly — 
that  Japanese  immigration  under  tne 
Gulick  plan  would  be  ies.t— tie  plea 
to  adopt  the  plan  Is  a  piece  ot  quiet, 
and  of  course  unintentional,  humor. 
The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  the 
highway  robber  wh^.  naving  exacted 
annual  tribute  of  »10.000  to  $12,000 
in  violation  of  his  woru  "as  a  gen- 
tleman," maftes  a  r^.oposition  to  his 
victim  that  for  certain  valuable  con- 
cessions and  considerations  he  will 
inaugurate  a  plan  under  which  he 
claims  the  tribute  shall  be  much  less, 
though  it  will  really  he  more  in  a 
short  wMle. 

0  WILL  JAPANIZB  US.  ♦ 

^     In  the  present  cn«e  the  connid-  ♦ 

#  eratlon  demanded  U  the  pcrma-  ♦ 

#  nent  acceptance  of  ♦he  Japanese  ♦ 
^  ait  immiffrnnts  and  citizens.  ♦ 

#  The  plan  proposed,  too,  while  ♦ 

#  it  Is  gnaronteed  to  decrease  w 
0  Japaneae  lmmlgratlon«  a»  now  ^ 
4  sent  In  violation  of  the  Gentle-  ♦ 

#  men's  AgrecmCBt*  fflU  VasUT  ♦ 
4  Increase  It,  ^ 
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rillJ  1. 1  LICK  TABLE  OP  RESULTS. 

The  Gulick  plan  proposes  to  re- 
strict the  immigration  from  any  race 
in  any  year  to  a  percentage,  say  10, 
of  (a)  the  Amerioan-bom  children 
of  that  race,  according  to  the  census 
of  1920  when  the  figures  are  avail- 
able, and,  until  then,  according  to 
the  census  of  1910;  plus  (b)  the  nat- 
uralized members  of  the  race  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census;  plus  (c)  the 
members  naturalized  since  such  cen- 
sus (and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalisa- 
tion is  instructed  to  compile  and 
furnish   such   data  annually). 

Tables  are  offered  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  the  percentage 
plan  would  permit  less  Japanese  Im- 
migration than  the  present  arrange- 
ment with  Japan,  But  these  tables 
deal  only  with  the  past,  showing  that 
if  the  proposed  measure  had  been 
adopted  in  1910  the  highest  annual 
"allotment"  to  Japan  between  1910 
and  1918  would  have  been  5,800,  while 
rhe  average  immigration  was  greater, 
being  10.000  in  1918. 

In  addition.  Dr.  i^uHck  in  the  New 
York  Independent  of  May  10.  1919, 
claimed  that  tbe  Japanese  immigra- 
tion under  his  plan  would  be  40  per 
cent  less  in  1935  than  had  entered 
the  United  States  in  1917.  L  e.,  40  per 
cent  less  than  8.991,  say  5.400. 
^  Gnlldc^s  tables,  howe^-er,  avoid  # 
^  ahowing  reanlta  vnder  the  plan  ^ 
^  in  fntnrc  ye.vs<  and  no  mention  ^ 

#  la  inndt'  nf  the  f:H*t  that  the  bill  ♦ 
^  provider*  fur  admissions  outside  ^ 
^  the  '•allotment'^  which  would  4^ 
^  mnltiple  thnt  allotment  aeveral  ^ 

#  fold.  ♦ 
WHAT    WILL    RRAfiLT  HAPPFN. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year,  and 
see  what  the  future  would  have  in 
store  for  us.  The  Japanese  allotment 
fop  each  of  the  years  1919.  1920  and 
1921  would  be,  in  rough  numbers 
2.500.  being  10  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  Japanese,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910. 

In  1922  the  figures  for  the  census 
of  1920  would  be  available,  and  based 
on  a  native  born  population  in  1920 
of  75.000  (easily  demonstrable  by  sta- 
tistics and  the  birth  rate),  the  Jap- 
anese allotment  would  jump  at  once 
to  7,500. 


^  In  1923  the  allotment  wonid  # 
^  receive  Its  fimt  addition  from  # 
^  tbe  naturnlUed  clement,  as  It  # 
^  would  tnke  five  years  for  aliens  to  # 
^  rreelvc  final  pikers.  If  tt  be  as-  # 
^  snmed  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  # 
^  adult  Japanese  now  under  the  # 
V  Amerlcnn  flag:  could  and  nrould  # 
(luiillf}'  for  citlzenNhlp,  thin  fno-  ^ 

#  tor  would  be  100.00U.  and  10,000  # 
^  would  be  added  to  the  awanal  #  | 

#  allotment,  making  It  17.500.  # 

If  It  be  assumed  that  only  20  to  25 
per  cent  would  qualify,  the  factor 
would  be  50,000,  and  5,000  would  be 
added  to  the  allotment,  making  the 
una)  12.r.00!  Even  in  this  case  the 
alluinient  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
high  mark  of  actual  inimigiaiion  for 
191S,  or  of  that  estimated  for  1919. 

It  may  be  said  In  paaslag.  4 
^  however,  that  a  race  demand-  # 
^  Infr  Ameriean  eitlaenahlpt  whleh  # 
^  f.'itK  t(t  gunlifv  ut  leant  nO  per  ^ 
^  cfot  of  thoMP  here,  after  five  # 
^  years'  reMdence,  In  not  K^ood  ma-  # 
^  terlal  for  cttisenahlp;  they  are  # 

#  here  for  their  profit,  and  not  ^ 
^  for  our  benefit:  nnd  If  thcy  will  # 
^  not  ni:ike  K^ood  <'itlxena»  they  are  # 

#  undoHirnbU-  us  immigmvta  and  ^ 
^  permanent  residents.  # 

''ALLOniBlVT"  OWIiT  A  PART  OP 
mHIGRATlON. 

But  the  allotment  is  only  a  amatl 
measure  of  the  immigration  which 
must  be  admitted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Gulicic  bill.  Every  Im- 
mifirant  who  comes  in  and  every  one 
now  here  is  entitled  to  bring,  or  send 
for,  a  wife  (and  "picture  brides"  are 
wives  under  Japan's  procedure)  and 
certain  relatives;  and  •students,"  who 
may  turn  at  once  to  labor,  and  those 
who  claim  to  be  objects  of  religioub 
P f  r sec u  t  i o n  u  ;^  t  be  adm  1 1 tedi  wlth- 
out  limit  or  restriction. 
^     So  that  the  ^allotment*  may  # 

#  he   only  one-half,  or   one-quar-  # 

#  ter.  or  even  a  smaller  propor-  ^ 
^  tlon   of   the    ai'lnnl    Immlirratlon  ^ 

#  for  the  year,  and   the   JnpnneMe  # 

#  Immigration  In  1923    niiu-ht  # 

#  anywhere  between    30^000    and  # 

#  79,600.  ♦ 
These  misleading  tables  and  state- 

ment^  claiming  less  immigration  un- 
der the  percentage  plan  than  under 


tbe  present    agreement,  have  been 

published  for  two  years  or  more 
past,  while  the  authorized  versions  of 
the  proposed  bill  given  out  at  the 
same  time  contained  the  provisions 
above  noted  and  others.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks,  under  public  crit- 
icism, modification  of  some  of  these 
I)ro\isiLins  has  been  ni:ide,  but  Lheir 
presenue  in  the  original  bill  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  Intent  of  the 
■aiThiTS  thereof. 

The  Great  Menace— Non-Aaslmllatlon 
and  Birth  Rate. 

The  real  menace  in  Japanese  immi- 
gration is  found  In  three  elementa 
The  Japanese  do  not  iiitermarry  with 
the  whites  and  are  never  assimilated; 
they  have  a  birth  ^te  greatly  lu 
excess  of  the  average  in  this  country; 
and  the  white  race  cannot  face  them 
In  economic  compet it it.n. 
^  The  Japanese  birth  rate  |ier  ^ 
^  thiiusaad  in  Sacramento  City  # 
^  and    elsewhere     in     CaUfornla  ^ 

#  where  opportunity  for  eoHp«H-  4 
^  noil  p\iHtM  ill  fire  time*  as  great  # 

#  as  th  it  of  the  white  population.  # 
^  an  shown    by   State   Boasd    of  ^ 

#  Health  revorda.  # 

#  m  Loa  Ansdca  County,  the  # 
^  most  populous    eonty  In    the  4 

#  State,  the  Japanese  Mrths  for  # 
0  the  month  of  Blay.  lOin.  outside  # 
^  of  the  Ineorporated  i-itiea,  were  # 
^  one-third  a»  many  :m  the  white  # 
^  birtha  In  thoae  diatrlcta.     <Lioa  # 

#  Angeles  Times  JTane  M,  1910).  ♦ 

#  The  suburban  and  county  pop-  # 
^  niatton  of  I«oa  Angles  County  la  # 

#  large.  ♦ 
In  San  Joaquin  County  during  the 

six  months  ending  July  1,  1910,  there 
were  2S2  births.  Of  this  number  113 
were  lo  native-born  American  par- 
ents, 104  were  to  Japanese,  and  the 
remaining  65  to  European  foreign- 
ers. There  were  178  white  births  and 
245  deaths;  and  104  Japanese  births 
and  only  17  deaths.  I.  e.,  the  deaths 
amona:  the  whites  exceeded  the  births 
by  40  per  cent;  the  deaths  among 
liie  Japanese  were  only  one-sixth  of 
the  births.  (Stockton  Record.  July 
19,  1919). 

The  actual  number  ot  Japanese  im- 
migrants therefore  does  not  afford 
an  a4eauaite  Idea  of  the  dangar  UUtt 
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their  coming:  creates  for  thU  cottntry« 
The  number,  however  small,  concen- 
trates In  a  few  chosen  localltlee,  thue 
making  their  numbers  and  their  ra- 
cial CharacterlBtlca  tell  so  that  In 
eoonomlo  competition  they  displace 
the  whites.  As  more  of  their  race 
come  In.  other  localities  ar*  seleeted 
and  tbe  same  plan  followed. 

Europe.ins.  even  of  ohjectlonable 
peoples,  would  Intermarry  and  in  time 
be  assimilated*    bnt  the  Japiuieae, 

never. 

It  is  evident  with  these  racial 
obaraoteristlcs  and  economic  advan- 
tages, and  their  overwhelminff  birth 
rate.  It  would  require  only  time  for  a 
few  hundred  thousand  JaxMuiese  to 
displace  millions  of  Americans.  Even 
the  handicap  of  a  small  naturalized 
population  at  first  would  only  delay 
the  Inevitable  result  under  the  per- 
centage immigration  plan.  while 
the  advocates  of  that  plan  Insist  it 
would  keep  the  Japanese  proportion 
down  p  e  rmanently. 

^      Make  a  table  sbowtag  the  4 

#  Ir.tmentM**  nnd  birth  and  popvla-  4 
4  lion  HtatUtlcK  for  twenty  years  # 
4  under  the  percentage  plan*  for  ♦ 
4  the  Japanese  and  any  otber  race*  # 

#  conec«lng  tluit  the  JapSBcae  at  # 
^  the  nt.-u-t  have  ealy  eae-twea-  # 
^  tioth  IIS  many  satnralised  ett*  # 
^  i/rnm  hh  the  other  race,  bat  their  ^ 
4  birth  rate  1«  five  tlmea  a«  great.  ^ 
4     In  twenty  yearn,  the  Japanese  # 

#  aBBnal  birtks  wlU  e«iial  their  # 
^  annoal  tnimlgmtlon  alletment.  4 
^  and  thnt  t>venty-to-one  proper-  # 
^  tlon.  notwithwtandlnpr  the  eom-  ♦ 
^  paratively   Hiniill   Japanese   ;il|ot-  ♦ 

4  men,  will  ahew  each  five  years  ^ 

#  a  Blew  deereaee  as  t^  lanalgranta,  # 
^  nnd  n  rapid  decMMW  as  te  total  # 

^  population.  4 
-WHAT  WIU*  HAFFBOr  HT  S5  TBABBt 

Under  the  Ouii^k  plan  the  Jaj^anese 
will  stead i ly  g n  on  any  and  all 
races  which  send  over  immlprants, 
first  because  the  allotment  factor  of 
their  native  bom  under  the  19Z0  cen- 
sus will  represent  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  naturalised  cltlsena  than 
will  be  the  case  with  any  other  race; 
and  second,  because  those  who  find 
■tfmiBslon  will  reproduee  mncai  mora 


rapidly  than  the  immigrants  of  any 

other  race. 

To  demonstrate  mathematically  that 
the  percentage  plan  will  mattrially 
increase  even  the  present  Japanese 
immigration  unfairly  sent  to  us  un- 
der violation  of  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement."  I  have  prepared  a  table 
along  the  lines  followed  by  Dr.  Gu- 
Uck,  but  showing  what  he  do-  s  not 
show — -the  results  of  the  next  tv  enty- 
five  years.  If  Congress  should  adopt 
the  plan  this  year. 

That  the  plan  might  have  every 
reasonable  chance  consistent  with  the 
facta,  to  make  a  good  Showing,  the 
table  is  based  on  the  foUowIrg  as- 
sumptions:— that  all  provisions  illow- 
ing  immigration  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual ••allotment."  will  be  stricken 
from  the  bill;  that  only  50.000  Japa- 
nese win  qualify  for  citizenship  five 
years  hente.  that  of  the  new  immi- 
grants coming  in  each  year,  two- 
fifths  only  will  qualify  at  the  end  of 
five  years'  residence;  that  the  native 
born  Japanese  under  the  census  of 
1920  will  number  75,000:  that  the  total 
Japanese  population  in  the  United 
States  in  1923  will  be  only  300.000, 
and  that  the  annual  increase  In  popu- 
lation due  to  ezeesa  of  births  over 
deaths,  will  be  two  per  cent  (the 
present  record  In  California  is  nearly 
four  per  cent.) 

And  this  is  what  the  table  shows. 
The  total  Japanese  Immigration  ad- 
mitted under  the  allotment  for  each 
of  the  years  1919.  1920  and  1921,  will 
be  only  2500.  In  1922  there  will  be 
7500:  in  1923,  12.600  (7500  plus  6100); 
in  1933.  16,316  (7500  plus  8816);  in 
1943,  22.987   (7500  plus  15,487). 

The  partial  increase  of  population 
measured  by  births  less  deaths  will 
be  In  1923.  6000;  In  1933,  9800;  In 
1943.  16.100. 

The  total  annual  net  Increase  In 
population,  measured  by  the  Inet  twn 
factors,  wUl  be  18,600  In  1923.  and 
89.000  In  1943. 

#  The  total  Japanese  popalatloa  # 
^  of  (ke  TTnlfed  States  will  be  at  ♦ 
^  the  rnd  of  inu:J — 318.e00;  at  the  ^ 
^  end  of  1033 — &42,000;  at  the  end  # 
^  of  1»4S^-8T5,000:  ♦ 
4.  Preseat  eoadMewi  Jasttfy  the  # 
^  pre4letloa  «hat  Met  of  tbte  pep-  ♦ 

#  alatlea  wUl  be  eea«ere«       ^  # 


^  Pacific  Coast  Statc-H,  asA  that  4 
^  oae-half  to   two-thlrda  will   be  ^ 

#  la  Calif ermla«    That  number  of  # 

#  Jjvaaeee  wlU  ge  far  towards  ^ 
4  owalng  these  States,  ecenomU  # 

#  cally  npealdag,  and  Japanese  ^ 
^  Ininilfcratlon  In  the  year*  follow-  ♦ 
^  Ing  can  take  ponseslon  In  tarn  ^ 
^  of  the  more  favored  of  the  re- 

#  malwlag  States,  antll  all  that  # 
^  seem  worth  while  to  dlserlml-  # 
^  BAtlng  Japanese  taste  hare  been  # 
^  fnlly  colonlKed.  ♦ 
Leoklag  Ahead  One  Hoadred  Years. 

But  let  us  look  still  further  ahead 
Into  the  future.  Twenty-five  years 
should  be  but  as  a  month  In  the  life 
of  a  great  naUon  like  ours.  Under 
the  percentage  plan  for  restricting 
immigration,  our  Japanese  population 
Will  have  increased  nearly  three-fold 
in  twenty  years  from  1928.  To  be  ex- 
act, t!if>  increase  Is  266  per  cent,  the 
tiauve-born  under  the  1920  census,  a 
fixed  annual  amount,  contribullng  BO 
per  cent,  and  the  other  216  per  cent 
being  composed  of  the  naturalised 
element  of  the  annual  allotment,  plus 
the  annual  births,  and  less  the  deaths 
— a  consi ant  1  y  i ii^reasinfr  amount. 

4  At  that  same  rate  in  40  years  ^ 
^  flrom  llkSS*  the  Japaneee  popvla-  0 

#  ties  oC  the  United  States  under  ^ 

#  operatlOB   of  the    Gnllcfc    plan  4 

4  YMiiild  be.  In  roiinil  figure*.  ♦ 
4  2.000,000t    In     M)    year*.    10,000-  4 

#  000}  In  140  yearn,  1(>0,000,000|  tn  # 
4  160  years,  ::16,000,000.  # 

Long  before  then  the  white  race 
would  have  succumbed  In  the  eco- 
nomic competition  and  the  world's 
glorious  Bepublic  would  have  he- 
come  a  province  of  Japan. 

The  objection  will  be  made  to  these 
tables  that  the  ratio  of  increase  used 
In  preparing  them  will  not  be  maln- 
Ulned;  that  If  it  were,  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States  In  a 
few  hundred  years  would  run  Into 
billions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
ratio  used  will  not  permanently 
maintain.  Those  who  have  made 
close  study  of  this  subject  say  that 
the  birth  rate  of  a  race  decreases 
with  higher  standards  of  living  and 
adaptation  to  western  civilization: 
but  they  also  say  that  In  a  case  of 
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the  kind  under  consideration  the  in- 
vading race  maintains  a  superior 
birth  rate  at  least  until  the  invaded 
race  has  succumbed  through  eco- 
nomic competition,  or  force  of  arms. 

In  my  tables  there  has  been  used 
a  ratio  which  is  only  one-half  of  the 
present  ratio  of  natural  increase  of 
the  Japanese  In  California.  The  ratio 
In  Hawaii  is  about  the  same  as  in 
California.  That  half  ratio,  aug- 
mented by  immigration,  doubles  the 
population  in  twenty  years.  In  Japan 
at  present  the  population  without  im- 
migration doubles  in  about  fifty 
years.  It  is  said. 

If  the  Japanese  continue  to  come 
into  the  United  States  the  rate  of  In- 
crease here  will  not  drop  to  the 
present  standard  of  Japan  for  many 
generations,  in  all  probability. 

The  reasons  are  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  those  admitted  here  In  the 
past  twenty  years  were  between  14 
and  44  years  of  age.  They  were  In 
the  vigor  of  life,  and,  with  imported 
"picture  brldea,"  and  with  the  in- 
centive of  citizenship  for  native-born 
children  established  a  high  birth  rate. 
The  clearly  defined  policy  of  Japan 
in  •'peaceful  penetration"  of  this 
country  will  continue  to  send  over 
the  same  clas.s  of  immigrants  who 
will  rapidly  reproduce,  and  condi- 
tions here  as  to  land  ownersiiip  and 
control  will  encourage  such  In- 
crease. The  continued  Influx  of  this 
vigorous  element  alone  would  main- 
tain here  a  higher  birthrate  than  In 
Japan;  and  when  the  Japanese  birth 
rate  here  drops  to  the  standard  In 
Japan,  or  even  lower.  It  will  still  be 
far  above  the  averase  white  birth 
rate  here. 

So  that  at  best  all  that  critics  of 
these  figures  can  hope  for  Is  that 
the  final  collapse  of  the  American 
Republic  under  the  proposed  percent- 
age immigration  plan  may  be  post- 
poned a  generation  or  two. 

Results  under  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  as  now  operated  by  Japan 
will  be  slower  of  attainment,  but 
equally  certain  in  the  end! 

That  iB  the  situation  which  we 
face.   What  la  the  remedyT 

We  Have  Three  Altcrmetlvee. 

Herbert  Quick  has  properly  sensed 
the  importance  of  the  Japanese  prob- 


lem to  the  American  people.  But  he 
did  not,  apparently,  have  thO  Infor- 
mation which  would  have  shown  him 
th^  extreme  gravity  of  the  existing 

situation  and  the  danger  that  lies 
eitlier  in  a  continuance  of  present 
conditions  or  in  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  L<eague  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Iiaglal»- 
tlon. 

Those  things  are  made  plain  by  the 
facts  and  i ig-ures  contained  In  this 
article  and  the  three  preceding  ones 
published  last  month. 

At  present,  apparently,  there  are 
three  alternative  courses  open  to  the 
United  States  in  this  matter.  It  may 
either: 

1.  Continue  the  present  arrange- 
ment and  permit  Japan  to  send  us  a 
steady  and  Increasing  stream  of  Jap- 
anese labor  under  cover  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's ayreement,  though  In  fla- 
grant violation  of  Its  espress  terms; 
or. 

2.  Replace  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment by  the  Gulick  League  plan  for 
restricting  immigration  upon  a  per- 
centage basis,  and  incidentally  in- 
suring Asiatics  admission  to  the 
country  as  Immigrants  and  ettlaens 
In  a  guaranteed  proportion:  or, 

3.  Cancel  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, and  Join  Canada  and  Australia 
in  barring  Japanese  and  all  unde- 
sirable Asiatics  from  cltlsenship  or 
permanent  residence  In  the  country, 
as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the 
white  race  and  Americar.  ins-tltutions. 

COIfSTOVBlfCS  OF  THB  PBBSBIIT 

It  haa  heen  shown  that  aadrr  the 
pKscat  plan  the  Japnaseo  gspalalisa 
Ik  thin  emsatvy  has  saaMlplM  six- 
fold ninrc  1000,  whUe  the  Chlmeee 
popnla  1 1  on  has  d  eereaaed  OTcr  one- 
halfi  that  the  Japanese  birtha  In  Cnl- 
Uornla  maltlpUed  twenty-fold  la  the 
past  twdve  yeassi  that  the  Japaaeee 
blrfih  rate  per  thaasaaA  la  cManai- 
tlea  In  that  State  la  five  tlaus  aa 
great  a>  that  of  the  whitest  that  la 
Indiutrles  and  entire  commnnltlea 
vrhltea  have  hrc-n  displaced  bjr  Japan- 
esep  who  by  concentration  make 
their  BBSihers  eoant;  that  California 
sees  ahead  ef  her  the  fate  of  Hawaii, 
whleh  already  la  hepeleeely  Smmm^^ 


eaei  that  the  Japanese  In  Hawaii 
comprlae  half  the  total  Jopnlatlon 
and  mere  thaa  foar  times  that  ef  any 
otter  race,  aad  aew  dewdante  aadal 

and  political  maftem,  while  tn  a  east* 
paratlvrlx  fevr  year*  they  will  rale 
the  territory  by  the  votes  of  native- 
born  Japnneae.  who  are  not  Amerf- 
enna,  hat  Japanese  In  •ympathleB. 
IdeaU  and  leyaltyt  that  what  has 
happened  la  HawaU  and  to  ateadUy 
progrceal n r  In  Calif erala  will  be 
bronght  about  Inevitably  In  ttae  la 
other  favored  portlonn  of  the  I'nlted 
States  nnder  eontiaoance  of  exiatlnr 
eoadltloaa-  aatll  eventuaUy  thU 
caaatry  becassee  a  proTlace  of  Japan. 
OONSIBdlTBlfGlBS    imMOt  GVIilOK 

lAAOVB  PIiAirS. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  second  alter- 
native the  GuUck  League  Plan,  the 
facts  presented  show  that  It  promises 
much  but  performs  Uttle;  that  ^ 
^  nnder  It  the  tide  of  Japaneee  # 
^  Immigration  coming  la  In  groM  ^ 
^  violatioa     ef     the     Gcntlinen*s  ^ 

#  A«ree»Mt  weald  not  be  lesseaed  ^ 
4  bet  weald  be  steadUy  laereaeedi  # 

#  that  It  formally  eadoreee,  as  de-  # 
^  Birable  Immlgranta  and  clti«ena,  ^ 
^  membcra  of  a  race  whleh  expert-  ^ 
^  eaee  has  shown  cannot  be  aulm-  ^ 
^  Uated  late  ear  Nation,  and  which  « 
^  In  eeeaeasle  eeeepetttfaa  haa  # 
4  driven  the  white  raee  te  the  wall  # 
^  wherever  the  two  have  meti  and  # 
^  that  any  eadoraemeat  of  the  pUm  ♦ 
^  by  latelUgent  end  loyal  Amert-  ^ 
^  eaas  asaet  have  been  given  In  ^ 
^  Isaoraaee  of  these  taeta  aeeee-  ^ 
^  sarlly.  W 

VBM  SXCI<VdXOir  PEJUf 

The  plain  statement  of  the  caM 
should  remove  either  the  first  or  sec- 
ond alernatlve  course  from  further 
serious  consideration  by  the  country. 
There  remains,  then,  the  third  course 
^  — canre nation  of  the  GeBtlemen*s  ^ 
^  Affreement  and  abaolvte  exeln-  ^ 
^  alon  for  the  fa  fa  re  of  Japaneae  ^ 
^  and  other  nndealrable  or  econom-  ^ 
^  leally  daageroaa  Aalatlca.  elfter  4 
^  aa  Immigrants  or  cltlaens.  # 

That  course  certainly  would  pre- 
vent spread  of  the  evil,  so  far  aa 
spread  thereof  may  be  legally  or 
iustly  prayented;  and  It  to  oliTto«olr» 
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as  shown  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  situation,  the  only  method  by 
which  any  adequate  remedy  may  be 

applied. 

Bven  that  remedy  will  fail  to  effeet 
a  cure  in  Hawaii  for  many  genera- 
tions, if  it  ever  can  be  done,  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  pacific  Coast  must  bear 
for  years  the  burden  placed  upon 
them  by  the  bad  faith  of  Japan,  and 
the  blind  complaisance  of  Washlnffton. 

As  Herbert  Quick  says,  this  Nation 
has  the  rlgrht  and  the  power  to  protect 
itself  in  this  way.  There  are  only  two 
arj^urnents  that  have  been  or  can  be 
offered  against  it;  and  both  have  been 
Kently  urged  by  Dr.  Gulick  in  his 
campaism,  and  would  have  been 
pressed,  doubtless,  upon  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  had  it, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  made, 
held  executive  sesBioiui  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Hvrt  tm  Jmvmwfm  Pride. 

One  argument  is  that  such  a  course 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  pride  of 
Japan,  a  friendly  nation. 

Japan's  pride  can  be  hurt  only  if 
It  insists  on  being'  hurt  when  she  de- 
mands and  is  refused  an  unfair  and 
unjust  thing,  and  u  thing  which  she 
In  turn  has  fairly  and  justly  refused 
to  other  nations  of  her  own  color — 
to  wit,  Korea  and  China. 

And  if  she  does  insist  on  feeling 
humiliated,  or  so  declares.  Shall  we 
be  governed  in  our  conduct  of  this 
nation  by  the  false  pride,  even  of  a 
friendly  power,  or  by  the  onmlstake- 
«bl«  requirements  of  our  own  safety? 

The  Nailed  Fist. 

The  other  argument  Is  that  if 
Japan  resents  our  action  in  the  mat- 
ter the  peace  of  the  world  may  be 
disturbed,  meaning  that  tlie  United 
St.ites  may  have  to  go  to  war. 

#  Im  It  not  about  time  tfeat  ffce  # 
^  nrorld,  nnd  partlonlarly  the  ^ 
^  United  States*  ceaited  to  accord  # 
^  to  Japan  eTCrytliUiK     ahe     de-  # 

#  weds.  Just  or  ujvstf  uder  tke  # 

#  threat,  aometfanea  -reUed  sad  ^ 
^  Homi^tliiien  ontnpoken.  thnt  olh-  ^ 
^  envlMe  Hhe  wilt  n<it   piny  In  onr  ^ 

#  bni'k  yard,  nnd  may  even  throw  ^ 
^  bricks  thron^k  our  exposed  ^ 
4  wMemT  # 

#  WBst  kM  ef  AMenonta  la  # 


^  It  that  demands,  or  saffaeats,  ^ 
^  MD<-h  n  hunilUatlns^  national  poU  ^ 
^  Icy  when  « <'  nre  plainly  In  the  ^ 

#  right,  and  when  onr  compllnnoe  # 
^  with  demands,  or  even  net  ept-  ^ 
^  anee    of     ei^tstiag     eoadltloBs*  # 

#  apells  ccrtala  daager  aad  poasi-  # 

#  Me  disaatn  Che  Amerlcaa  # 
^  home  and  Am^emm  Instltatlonaf  # 

Herbert  Quick  says,  referrint,-  to 
the  countries  of  Asia..  "We  simply 
will  not  admit  immigration  from 
those  countries  freely,  no  matter 
what  the  consetiuences." 

To  wWch  might  be  added:  *af  there 


be  any  American  who.  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  as  now  of- 
fered to  the  public,  favors  yielding 
to  the  demands  or  desires  of  Japan, 
whether  presented  formally  through 
her  own  representatives  or  in  a 
roundabout  way  through  some  of  our 
misguided  or  misinformed  citiaena, 
let  him  stand  up  and  be  counted.** 

^  The  sltvortloB  ealU  for  ae-  # 
^  tie»— aetiOB  deUherate  and  tact-  4 
4  fal*  ao  far  mm  taet  does  met  mean  # 

#  delay    or    dlvemdott    teem    the  # 

#  mala  purpose— l»nt«  above  all,  # 
^  action  prompt  and  dedalTei  4 


JAPANESE  OR  AMERICANS 

Which  Shall  Eule  and  Occupy  the  United  States  in  Tears 

to  Come? 

A  eompeBdInm  ef  ffaete  already  pnhllahed. 


y 


VDBR  the  title  of  "Indisputable  Facts  and  Figures  Provingf  CaUfornia 
will  become  Japanised  Unless  Yellow  Peril  Stamped  Out."  the  December 

number  of  the  Grizzly  Bear,  official  organ  of  the  Native  Sons  and  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Gulden  West,  publishes  the  following  article  by  V.  S. 
McClatchy.  publisher  of  The  Bee: 


Position  and  priviletre  rarrv-  with 
them  obligation  and  responsibility 
We,  who  were  bom  under  the  aunny 
skies  of  California,  who  feel  and  pro- 
fess a  love  for  the  glorious  State,  cer- 
tainly owe  her  support  and  protection 
in  her  hour  of  need  and  danBer. 

The  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  who  have 
sought  through  their  organization  to 
make  public  profession  of  the  love 
and  fealty  that  is  in  them  cannot  strive 
in  a  bet t er  cause  thin  in  safeguard- 
guarding  the  State's  future  freedom 
from  foreign  enslavement,  and  in  in- 
suring to  their  children  and  to  their 
children's  children  the  enjoyment  of 
California's  hills  and  valleys  J»  the 
g:loriou3  years  to  come. 

And  when  the  s:ime  danger  thai 
threatens  the  State  threatens  t  qually. 
in  time,  the  entire  Nation,  then  is  their 
duty  as  Californlans  reinforced  by 
their  greater  duty  aa  Americana,  to 
meet  and  overoome  the  impending 
peril. 

The  State  and  the  Nation  are  faced 
now  by  such  a  danger!  It  h^n  ftlready 


developed  within  our  State,  and.  un- 
less opposed  and  conquered,  will  de- 
stroy the  State  for  white  occupation 
within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  then  rapidly  extend  until  other 
States,  and  all  States,  eventually,  suc- 
cumb. 

Not  a  Hatter  of  OplBloa. 

Bven  under  existing  conditions  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  generations 
only  before  the  Japanese  will  have  ao 

increased  in  this  State  that,  with  the 
advantages  possessed  by  them  In  eco- 
nomic competition,  they  will  have 
successfully  ousted  the  white  races 
from  desirable  industries  and  from  all 
desirable  localities,  as  has  been  done 
already  In  a  few  locations.  The  result 
will  he  hastened  if  legislation  now 
urged  in  Congress  shall  be  passed. 

This  is  not  simply  the  expression  of 
an  individual  opinion,  open  to  crlti* 
cism  and  poaseesing  no  weight  in  the 
face  of  opposing  opinion;  It  is  the 
statement  of  an  Incontrovertible  fact, 
mathpmaiii';illy  demonstrated  by  ac- 
knowledged conditions,  and  by  stalls- 
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tics  which  have  not  yet  been  contra- 
dicted or  met.  though  they  were  first 
presented  bv  me  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  bill  of  Sidney  L.  Gulick  be- 
fore the  Congressional  House  Immi- 
gration Committee  in  June  of  this 
year. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification,  there- 
fore, to  know  that  the  Native  Sons 

and  Native  Daughters  have  risen  al- 
ready to  the  occasion  and  launched  in 
Los  Angeles  an  organization — the  L^s 
Angeles  County  Anti-Asiatic  Associa- 
tion—in favor  of  Asiatic  exclusion, 
and  that  individual  Parlors  of  these 
Orders  throughout  the  State  have 
adopted  ringing  resolutions  asking 
their  Congressional  representatives  to 
commence  rdmedlai  meaaurea. 

ne  Real  laaoe. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Qolden  Rule  are  appealed  to  by  those 

who  would  inundate  us  gradually  with 
the  yellow  tide  from  Japan;  but 
neither  principle  calls  for  the  surren- 
der by  the  white  race  of  their  favored 
land  to  a  yellow  race  wWch  covets  it 
because  It  offers  advantages  superior 
to  those  which  can  be  found  else- 
where. Remember,  always,  that  thii? 
problem  in  its  final  analysi;^  is  simply. 
''Shall  this  country  of  ours  be  held  for 
our  white  descendanu,  or  shall  It  be 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese,  that  they 
may  rule  those  descendants  as  they 
rule  in  Korea  to-day?" 

Remember,  again,  that  there  is  in- 
volved in  the  subject  no  question  as 
to  racial  equality,  no  reflection  upon 
the  Japanese.  In  fact,  our  stand  upon 
this  matter  includes  a  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  Japanese  are  so  much 
our  superiors  in  certain  admirable 
qualities,  such  as  economy,  industry 
and  discipline,  that,  coupled  with 
their  lower  standards  of  living,  they 
would  drive  the  white  race  to  the  wall 
in  open  economic  competition,  and 
that  this  disaster  will  inevitably  ff)l- 
low  if  the  Japanese  are  admitted  to 
the  country,  or  to  certain  portions 
thereof,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
their  economic  advantages  eount. 

Japan  Makes  Precedent. 
And  remember,  too,  thai  the  right 
which  we  claim   of  protecting  our 
people  and   our   institutions  against 
the  importation  of  cheap  labor  with 


lower  standards  of  living  is  precisely 
the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by 
Japan  herself,  notwithstanding  her 
vociferous  protestations  against  our 
attitude  and  her  demand  for  "racial 
equality."  as  a  basis  for  free  admls- 
sio..  for  her  imnuerants  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Australia;  that 
under  Imperial  ordinaTi'e  No.  352, 
Japan  does  not  admit,  and  never  has 
admitted,  the  cheap  labor  of  Korea 
and  China,  notwithstanding  U  is  also 
yellow  in  color,  and  says  publicly  that 
slie  excludes  these  people  because 
their  lower  standards  of  Living  would 
make  their  competition  unfair  to  Uke 
Japanese. 

It  is  assumed  that  no  one  will  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  principles 
outlined  above,  provided  the  facts  are 
as  represented.  It  remains  only  to 
present  those  facU.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  said  that  in  the  space  of  a 
magazine  article,  the  matter  can  be 
presented  In  outline  only,  and  those 
\vh(.  desire  fuller  explanation?  and  de- 
tails and  the  statistics  :ire  referred  to 
statements  made  by  me  before  the 
House  Immigration  Committee.  Sep- 
tember 26th.  and  before  the  Senate 
Immigration  Committee,  October  lOth. 
of  this  year,  and  now  in  print;  or 
niy  published  articles  which  have 
since  been  issued  in  booklet  form. 
•^The  Gentlemen^  AirreeMent.** 

The  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  against  Asiatic  immigration, 
because  the  lower  standards  of  living 
of  these  Immigrants  and  their  pos- 
sible number  would  seriously  endan- 
ger the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  people,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions.  The  Chinese  are  kept 
out  under  the  Exclusion  Act.  Japan 
was  touched  in  her  pride,  or  said  she 
was,  by  having  her  laborers  excluded 
by  law,  and  offered  to  exclude  ihem 
voluntarily,  if  she  was  not  placed  In 
the  same  category  with  China.  Hence 
the  ■Gentlemen's  Agreement."  which 
has  been  In  operation  since  1907,  and 
under  which  Japan,  it  was  understood, 
would  restrict  immigration  of  Jap- 
anese to  this  country  as  immigration 
nf  Chinese  was  restricted  l;y  law- 
The  declared  object  of  the  agreement 
was  to  prevent  Japanese  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled*  coming  into 
continental  United  Statea.   No  Jap- 


anese, unless  bom  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  in  Hawaii,  and  th.-refr.re  a 
citiaen.  may  enter  any  port  i  f  c.-nii- 
nenlal  United  States  unless  he  carries 
Japan's  passport,  which  is  in  effect 
Japan's  word  as  a  •'gentleman"  tliat 
the  immigrant  Is  not  a  laborer,  and 
does  not  come  to  labor. 

The  agreemi'nt  ha*  been  groMly 
violated  by  Japan.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  since  IttOO 
has  increased  six-fold,  while  the  Chi- 
nese population  has  decreased  over 
one-half;  and  Japan  was  to  have  se- 
cured under  the  agreement  results  as 
to  the  Japanese  similar  to  those  se- 
cured aa  to  tbe  Chtuese  by  the  Bxcltt- 
slon  Act. 

So  that,  even  If  the  agreement  had 

been  kept  in  irood  faith,  it  has  failed 
entirely  to  accoinplish  the  clearly- 
declared  purpose  fur  whirh  it  was  en- 
tered into,  and  should  therefore  be 
abrogated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
could  have  accomplished  that  purpose 
had  Japan  acted  up  to  its  letter  and 
its  spirit,  rndor  that  agreement  aa 
now  operating,  it  would  require  ot»ly 
a  few  generations  to  make  of  Califor- 
nia an  economic  principality  of  Japan, 
and  drive  Califomlana  to  other  States, 
where,  in  time,  they  would  have  to 
succumb  to  the  ever- increasing  yeilow 
tide  from  Japan. 

Many  Japanese  Comlnar. 

Prom  10,000  to  12.000  Japanese  Im- 
migrants are  coming  in  each  year 
under  this  agreement;  and  most  of 
them  are  at  labor  within  a  few  weeks 

after  their  arrivil  while  Otbeni  ^ 
into  gainful  o.  ^ui-atlons  which  dis- 
place whites. 

The  Japanese  population  of  Califor- 
nia by  immigration  has  increased 
about  SO.OOO  since  1907,  when  the 
agreement  was  made,  and  most  of 
these  immigrants  are  laborers.  Each 
laborer  forms  a  separate  violation  of 
the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement." 

"Picture    Brides"    have    been  im- 
ported at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  a  year 
I  for  'the  past  five  years,  most  of  them 
'  being  laborers   and   performing  the 
work  of  men  in  field  or  shop,  in  addi- 
tion to  bearing  children,  al  the  rate 
usually  of  one  a  year-    In  1918,  the 
,  total  Japanese  immigration  was  10,- 
168,  of  which  over  one-halt  S.S47,  were 
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females.  In  1900  In  the  United  States 
there  were  twenty-fWe  male  Japanese 
to  one  female.  In  1910  there  were 
seven  males  to  one  female.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion 
is  about  three  to  one. 

Mptcture  Brides*'  as  I«aWrers. 

The  "Picture  Brtde,"  whea  Bhe  !■  a 
laborer,  la  a  direct  Tlolatlon  of  the 
'(GeatleaMa^     AsreeaieBt.**      A3  a 

mother,  she  is  a  cunning  subterfuge 
for  evading  the  intent  of  the  a^e- 
ment  and  Increasing  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States,  Not- 
Withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese females  are  outnumbered  by 
the  males  in  this  country  about  three 
to  one,  while  among  the  white  races 
the  sexes  are  about  equal  in  number, 
the  birth  rate  per  thousand  amonc 
the  Japaneces  In  Sacramento  and 
other  cities  in  California  Is  five  timed 
as  great  as  among  the  white  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  agreement.  Japanese  births 
in  this  State  multiplied  twenty-fold. 
Last  year  they  numbered  4,365.  The 
Chinese  births  In  California  are  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  Japanese,  and 
theli-  death  rate  Is  twice  as  large  aa 
the  birth  rate.  The  Japanese  birth 
rate  is  between  four  and  five  times 
as  great  as  their  death  rate. 

MAmr  JAPANKSii:  are  natives. 
nere  arc  te  GaUforala  about  25,000 
JapaacM  matfre  seas  aad  davghSers. 

rach  one  clalmtng  the  right  to  hold 
land  tkrttogh  ■  gmardlan,  and  masy 
of  ihrm  atlUsed  for  that  purpose. 

L.oa  Angeles  is  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  State,  and  in  that 
county  in  May,  1919,  outside  of  incor- 
porated cities,  the  number  of  Japanese 
births  was  one-third  of  the  ag-^regate 
births  among  ail  white  races,  as  noted 
in  the  Ijos  Angalea  Times  of  June 
30.  191». 

In  Sacramento  County,  outside  of 
ramento  City,  in  1918  the  Japanese 
births  exceeded  the  white  births.  The 

l!;'  1 1»  cenaua  showed  eight  times  as 
many  whites  as  Japanese  In  that  dis- 
trict! 

-What  Japanese  PreM  Urges. 
Since  my  articles  have  called  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  there  has  been 


continuous  comment  in  the  Japanese 
newspapers  of  the  State.  One  of  them 
published  in  San  Francisco  urged  the 
Japanese  to  import  as  many  "picture 
brides"  and  secure  as  much  California 
land  as  possible  before  restrictive 
measures  are  adopted  by  the  StaU  or 
the  Nation* 

fnerease  of  Ja^aaeae  ITadcir  BalstlBg 
Coadttleu. 

The  official  figures  presented 
above  will  prepare  the  reader  to  con- 
filder  seriously  and  to  credit  the 
astounding  statement  that  tables 
carefully  compiled  show  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  Japanese  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  will  increase 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  generations 
they  will  drive  the  whites  out  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  much  less  than  200 
vears  can  annex  the  United  States  as 
a  principality  of  Japan,  the  Americans 
and  their  descendants  outnumbered, 
driven  to  the  wall  through  edonomlc 
competition,  and  Koreanlxed. 

Gnllch  Flan  Meaas  Great  laflnx. 

Under  the  GuHck  plan»  as  urged 
upon  Congress,  the  Japanese  immi- 
gration would  be  increased  in  a  few 
years  beyond  the  present  figures. 
Careful  tables  of  increase  of  Japanese 
population  in  the  United  States  under 
that  plan,  and  assuming  that  the  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths  will  be  only 
one-half  of  that  now  shown,  place  the 
total  in  H»2:[  at  318.600;  in  1983  at 
542.000;  In  1943  at  875.000;  In  1963  at 
2.000.000;  in  2003  at  10,000,000;  in  2063 
at  100.000,000! 

Bxaminatlon  of  results  secured  by 
Japanese  colonisation  in  Hawaii  and 
California  will  convince  any  one  that 
long  before  the  last  date  named  the 
whites  would  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  either  by  economic  competition 
or  by  force  of  arms*  and  that  the 
world's  glorious  Republic  would  have 
become  an  appendage  of  Japan.  Un- 
der operation  of  the  "Gentlenien's 
Agreement,"  as  now  working,  the  re- 
sult would  be  equally  certain,  but  it 
might  take  a  little  longer. 

A  year  ago  this  statement  would 
have  been  laughed  at.  Remember,  to- 
day, that  the  facts  and  figures  upon 
which  it  la  based  have  been  before 
the  American  public  and  before  the 
House    Committee    on  Immigration 


since  June  of  this  year  and  neither 
Sidney  L.  Gullck  nor  any  other  cham- 
pion of  the  Japanese,  or  of  the  policy 

of  opening  our  ports  to  them*  has 
attempted  to  disprove  their  correct- 
ness. 

A  NoB-Asalaaiable  Race. 
The  numbers  of  the  Japanese  and 

the  manner  In  which  they  will  Inevi- 
tably increase  in  this  country  form 
but  one  factor,  however.  In  the  men- 
ace which  they  offer. 

They  do  not  assimilate!  The  melt- 
ing pot  does  not  affect  them  aa  it 
does  in  time  the  most  refractory  of 
the  European  races.  They  remain  al- 
ways Japanese.  They  maintain  their 
racial  purity  more  Jealously  than  any 
other  race  which  comes  to  our  shores^ 
.They  preserve  their  Ideals,  their  cus- 
toms, their  language,  their  loyalty 
to  Japan,  even  when  born  here,  partly 
because  Japan  never  ceases  to  hold 
them  as  Japanese  citizens,  and  partly 
because  they  are  taught  in  Japanese 
schools  by  Japanese  teachers  who  fre- 
quently speak  no  Bnglish.  and  have 
no  sympathy  with  American  ideals. 
It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  at- 
tempt to  make  good  American  eltlKens 
of  such  material! 

Illustrated  In  HawalL 
The  nature  of  this  problem  Is  well 
Illustrated  in  Hawaii^  Concerning 
the  lesson  taught  there.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick  himself  declared  In  1914,  In  hie 
pamphlet  "Hawaii's  American-Japa- 
nese Problem": 

"If,  as  Asiatics,  they  maintain  their 
traditional  conceptions  of  God,  nature 
and  man:  of  male  and  female;  of  hus- 
band and  wife;  of  parent  and  child: 
of  ruler  and  ruled;  of  the  state  and 
the  individual,  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance in  Hawaii  of  American  democ- 
racy, American  homes  and  American 
liberty  is  impossible," 

The  standards  of  living  of  the  Jap- 
anese are  much  lower  than  ours.  Un- 
less we  are  willing  to  work  twelve, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day.  to 
forego  recreation  and  pleasure,  and 
the  comforts  of  American  homes;  and 
to  have  our  women  slave  in  the  fields, 
and  IncidenUUy  bear  a  child  a  year, 
then  It  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt 
1  economic  competition  with  the  Japa- 
nese.  In  such  a  empatltlen  in  this 
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country,  the  white  race,  even  the  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  immigrants 
from  Europe,  must  InevlUbly  go  to 
the  wall. 

CraeeKtrat*  Theti  NvMhcva, 

The  Japanese  do  not  distribute 
themselves  throughout  the  country  so 
as  to  make  a  weak  solution  of  Japa- 
nese In  a  great  reservoir  of  Ameri- 
cans. They  concentrate  their  num- 
bers in  those  localities  and  Indusglas 
where  most  profit  can  be  secured  wtth 
least  effort  and  least  discomfort. >nd 
have  a  co-operation  which  is  more 
effective  than  that  shown  by  any 
American  labor  union.  In  this  Sute. 
for  instance,  there  are  say  lOMOO 
Japanese  in  a  total  population-  of 
3.600.000.  but  three-quarters  of  that 
100,000  are  found  In  seven  of  our 
fifty-eight  counties,  and  concentrated 
generally  In  a  few  favored  localities 
in  those  counties.  .  .   i.  , 

Under  such  policy,  and  with  their 
economic  advantages  and  the  assist- 
ance received  from  their  government 
through  banks  and  commissions.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  conquer  one 
district,  drive  the  whites  therefrom, 
and  let  new  com  ers  concentrate  In 
other  localities.  So,  in  time,  the  fa- 
vored spots  of  the  State  must  suc- 
cumb— ^and,  unless  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, the  favored  spoU  of  other 
states. 

Three  £leinents  of  XensSe, 
Here  are  before  us,  then,  the  three 
elements  which  make  Japanese  immi- 
gration such  a  grave  danger  to  the 
country: 

First— They  do  not,  and  perhaps 
never  will,  assimilate. 

Second — ^They  have  a  birth  rate  so 
much  greater  than  the  whites  that 
time  only  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  outnumber  the  whites  in 
communities  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Third— Their  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing, co-operation  and  thrift  give 
them  advantages  in  economic  compe- 
tition against  which  It  Is  hopeless  for 
whites  to  compete, 

Hawaft  C^istMllcd  JgpiMWMB 

Let  us  glance,  now.  at  what  the 
Japanese,    because    of    the  factors 


named,  have  already  accomplished  un- 
der the  American  Flag.  A  brief  out- 
line of  the  facts,  coupled  with  the 
undisputed  figures  as  to  the  rate  at 
whiqh  their  numbers  will  increase 
under  existing  conditions,  furnishes 
conclusive  reply  to  those  who  insist 
that  the  danger  is  a  fancied  and  not 
a  real  one,  and  that  we  can  afford  to 
wait  until  it  matures  further. 

Hawaii  is  under  the  American  Flag, 
but  it  has  been  practically  conquered 
by  the  Japanese.  Half  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  is  now  Japa- 
nese, and  they  number  four  times 
as  many  as  those  of  any  other  race. 
They  boast  in  their  newspapers  that 
by  the  votes  of  native-bom  Japanese 
they  will  hold  thp  balance  of  power  as 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
before  1933.  and  It  is  equally  certain 
that  within  a  generation  they  will 
outvote  a  combination  of  all  other 
races  In  the  territory.  Their  Influence 
is  already  so  great,  in  advance  of  the 
actual  voting  strength,  that  they  de- 
feated a  bill  before  the  territorial 
legislature  In  June  of  this  year  which 
would  have  forced  teachers  in  Japa- 
nese and  other  foreign-language 
schools  to  know  enough  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  American  civics  and 
history  to  teach  the  young  American 
citizens  some  of  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations. The  Japanese  teachers  do 
not  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  Japanese  naturally  control  a 
1  number  of  Industries  In   Hawaii,  in 
which  white  or  native  labor  was  for- 
merly employed. 

Catlfonla  FollowInK  Hawalt 
"What  has  already  happened  In 
Hawaii  Is  now  in  progress  in  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  Florin  and  Walnut 
Orove,  In  Sacramento  County,  and 
various  communities  In  the  Sacra- 
I  mento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  where 
the  white  population  has  already  been 
displaced.  Look  at  the  orchard  dis- 
tricts now  largely  dominated  by  Japa- 
nese, at  blocks  of  thousands  of  acres 
now  being  colonised  by  them:  note 
their  increased  ownership  of  land 
through  dummy  corporations  and 
native-born  Japanese  under  guard- 
ians; see  their  increased  control  of 
the  rice  fields;  consider  the  Imperial 
Valley;  recall  entire  districts  in  the 
fine  residence  portion  of  Ban  Fran- 


cisco and  other  cltlss  from  which  the 
whites  have  been  driven.    WOl  Wd 

heed  the  lesson? 

In  Oregon,  a  large  tract  of  11.000 
acres  has  Just  been  purchased  by 
Japanese,  on  which  these  people  will 
concentrate  for  growth  of  garden 
truck,  largely  potatoes. 

A  Hatlonal  FmMsm. 
In  Seattle,  forty-seven  per  cent  of 
all  hotels  and  lodglng-hottses.  In- 
cluding tlie  big,  pretentious  hotels, 
are  owned  by  the  Japanese,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  restaurants, 
garages,  commission  houses  and  small 
business  enterprises. 

In  the  Hood  River  apple  district  of 
Oregon  they  have  already  secured 
control  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
orchards.  In  Colorado  they  own  prac- 
tically the  Rocky  Ford  melon  busi- 
ness, with  control  of  86  per  cent  of 
the  district  and  the  crop. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  Intelli- 
gent investigator  that  what  hag  al* 
ready  happened  In  Hawaii  Is  now 
taking  place  In  California;  that  un- 
'  less  drastic  remedies  are  at  once 
applied,  existing  conditions  will  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  produce 
here  such  results  as  are  noted  :here; 
that  other  favored  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  will  suffer  in 
turn;  and  gradually,  as  the  incoming 
yellow  tide  increases,  first  the  most 
favored  districts  of  other  states  must 
succumb,  and  ultimately  all  desirable 
portions  of  all  statea* 

The  problem,  therefore.  Is  not  a 
California  problem,  or  even  a  Pacific 
Coast  problem,  but  a  National  prob- 
lem. Adequate  relief  can  come  only 
from  the  Federal  Government,  which 
has,  unwittingly,  imposed  the  burden 
upon  us  and  blindly  permitted  It  to 
grow. 

Propaganda  for  Increase  of  tte  BvOb 

As  proof  of  the  necessity  for  Imme- 
diate action  and  contln-wOd  vigilance 
I  in  the  matter.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  for  over  five  years  Japan 
conducted  a  wonderful  propaganda 
In  the  United  States,  through  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
admission  of  all  Asiatics  to  this  coun- 
try as  immigrants  and  citizens  'in  the 
same  plane  as  Buropeans,  and  taking 
away  frott'tiie  stdtes  asy  authott^ 
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in   bandlins   matters   in  connection 
wUh  th«  rishts  of  aliens. 

Gulick  secmred  ondoraement  of  that 
policy  from  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  CbrUt  in  America,  the 
most  powerful  chnrch  federation  In 
the  country  comprising  over  100.000 
churches  and  17.000,000  members,  and 
wms  wnployed  by  the  council  under 
salary  while  he  conducted  his  propa- 
ganda. 

He  organized,  a  year  or  more  ago. 
the  League  for  Constructive  Imml- 
ynttion  Legislation,  for  the  ostensible 
pvrpoae  of  protecting  American  citi- 
MMhlp    by   reetrietlng  undesirable 
immigration,  and  aecured  the  names 
of  nearly  one  thousand  prominent 
Americans   in   the  various  states  of 
the  Union  as  sponsors  for  the  league. 
He  formulated  a  bill  which  he  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  league  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
In  June  of  this  year,  which  bill  pro- 
posed to  safeguard  Immigrration  by 
limiting  it  to  a  percentage  of  those 
various  races  who  now  claim,  or  may 
hmaCtttr  olaSm.  Amerieaa  citiaen- 
ship. 

How  Scheme  Would  Worfc. 

Incidentally,  however,  that  bill  was 
a  framework  in  which  reposed  his 
main  objective— throwing  open  our 
ports  to  the  admission  of  Asiatics  as 
immigrants  and  citlsens.  As  before 
stated  the  bill  would  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  more  Japanese  than  now 
come  in  under  the  violations  of  the 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement."  And  un- 
der its  provisions,  too,  we  could  not 
admit  one  Belgian,  Spaniard  or  Por- 
tuguese unless  we  admitted  from  100 
to  600  Germans;  nor  one  Chinaman 
unless  we  admitted  ten  Japanese. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  most 
of  GuHck's  Committee  of  One  Thou- 
sand, on  learning  the  facts,  have  repu- 
diated the  League;  and  that  his 
measure  la  dead  in  Congress  because 
he  could  not  make  reply  to  those 
facU,  a  tow  of  which  are  herein 
quoted. 

But  Senator  Dillingham  of  Vermont 
has  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and 
had  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Immigration,  a  similar  bill,  which, 
while  it  does  not  admit  Asiatics  to 
citizenship,  would  enormously  in- 
crease the  number  of  JapanoM  who 


could  come  In  as  ^nimigrant*  not 
only  above  the  number  now  coming. 
Sut  even  above  the  number  which 
could  come  under  the  Gulick  plan. 
The  ObTlona  Remedies. 
Through  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  subject,  and  the  »"»P"»l**?V  ^^^^ 
the  Californians  are  Influenced  in  this 
matter  simply  by  race  prejudice.  Con- 
gress and  the  East  have  been  dis- 
inclined in  years  past  to  coiisider 
the  monace  of  Ja»aneae  "n?;!^:^: 
tlon  seriously.    Shantung  and  Siberia 
have  given  these  doubters  <»use  for 
thought  as  to  Japan,  and  they  are 
now  in  a  receptive  mood.    It  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  spreading 
the  light  of  facto  throughout  th  ^  Na- 
tion  and  creaUng  a  mental  iropres- 
'  sion  which  will  stand  against  Japa- 
nese propaganda  in  the  future,  and 
afford  substantial  basis  for  remedial 
I  action  by  Congress. 

It  is  through  the  weak  complais- 
ance and  the  blindness  of  our  Fed- 
'  eral  Government,  and  the  bad  faith  of 
Japan,  that  the  burden  has  been 
placed  upon  us.  It  is  only  through 
Federal  action  that  adequate  reme- 
dies can  be  applied.  And  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  reme- 
'  dial  legislation  before  the  menace 
has  become  too  deeply  intrenched. 
The  remedies  which  I  have  suggested 
are " 

First— Cancellation  of  the  "Gentle- 
men's Agreement."  . 
!     Second  —  Exclusion    of  "picture 

brides."  ,         ^  ,  « 

I  Third— Absolute  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese.  with  other  Asiatics,  as  immi- 
grants. 

1  Fourth— Confirmation  and  legaliza- 
tion  Of   the   principle    that  Asiatics 
I  shall  be  forever  barred  from  citizen- 

^^^Pifth— Amendment  of  Section  1  of 
Article  XIV  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  no  child  born  m 
the  United  States  of  foreign  parents 
shall  be  eligible  to  AmeHcan  citizen- 
ship unless  both  parento  are  eligible 
to  such  citizenship. 

TIM  to  FIvkt  MMmM  FenetiWtloB.'* 

The  facts  properly  marshaled  and 
considered  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the 
undoubted  policy  of  Japan  to  secure, 
by  '^MoeCnl  veMtrattoa.*  a.  plaea  In 


this  fiftvored  land  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  her  people,  and.  ultimately, 
to  obtain  through  them  absolute  con*- 
trol  of  the  country.  In  this  matter 
economic  conquest  would  be  quite  as 
effective  as  conquest  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  facts,  too,  show  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  cunning,  persistent  and 
Implacable  antagonist,  much  our  su- 
perior in  adroitness  and  in  the  use 
of  diplomatic  subterfuges;  and  that 
the  Nation  can  not  be  saved  without 
the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
which  will  put  backbone  Into  the 
Federal  Administration,  which  In  the 
past  has  permitted  Japan  to  cajole 
and  bluff  it  on  any  and  all  Issues. 

Japan  and  her  friends  have  inti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  serious 
break,  and  possibly  war,  between  the 
two  nations  if  we  insist  on  protect- 
ing our  people  and  the  future  of  the 
Republic  by  any  such  restrictive 
measures  as  are  herein  suggested — 
the  only  ones  which  will  prove  effec- 
tive. That  has  ever  been  the  insid- 
ious suggestion  from  Japan,  supple- 
menting her  plea  that  the  pride  of 
her  people  must  be  respected. 

If  Japan  Fair,  No  l|rar. 
If  Japan  is  fair  In  this  matter,  there 
will  be  no  war,  for  our  position  is 
not  only  just  and  similar  to  that  of 
Japan  in  Asia,  but  is  necessary  for 
our  future  welfare.  If  Japan  insists 
on  being  unreasonable,  is  it  not  about 
time  that  Americans  should  demand 
that  the  Federal  AdmlnlstraUon  gov- 
ern this  country  for  the  benefit,  pres- 
ent and  future,  of  Americans,  and  not 
In  accordance  with  the  request  or 
threat  of  a  foreign  nation? 

Our  present  problem  has  been  cre- 
ated by  our  weak  yielding  to  such 
demands,  or  threats,  in  the  past. 
Japan  does  not  attempt  such  tactics 
with  Canada  or  Australia,  which 
rigorously  exclude  Japanese  under 
the  same  laws  as  govern  the  immigra- 
tion into  those  countries  of  other 
AsUttcs. 

This  is  our  country!  It  rests  with 
us  to  say  whether  we  shall  share  it 
with  the  yellow  races  or  not.  It  is 
time  that  we  spoke  in  unmistakable 
terms  to  the  world  on  this  subject, 
and  that  we  back  up  our  announced 
policy  in  any  way  a«e«M«ry  tw  m 
Mtetananoab 


